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“FRET NOT THYSELF.” 


—_—- 


BY PHILLIPS BROOKS. 





‘The little sharp vexations, 
And the briars that catch and fret, 
Why not take all to the Helper 
Who has never failed us yet? 
"Tell Him about the heartache, 
And tell Him the longings, too; 
Tell Him the baffled purpose 
When we scarce know what to do; 
Then, leaving all our weakness 
With the One divinely strong, 
Forget that we bore the burden, 
And carry away the song. 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 


Those who have the best interests of 
the Boston public schools in view, will 
rejoice in the reélection, this week, of 
Mr. Edwin P. Seaver as superintendent, 
and of Miss Sarah L. Arnold as supervisor. 
This action of the school board, after a 
determined effort on the part of some of 
the members to prevent it, illustrates the 
force of public opinion when sufficiently 
exerted, 





The admirable article, in this issue, on 
“College Settlements as Training Schools” 
is one of the promised series on civic and 
sociological work. The author, Mr. 
Woods, is at the head of the South End 
House, formerly the Andover House, 
which opened its doors in January, 1892. 
It was the first settlement house in Bos- 
ton, and it has accomplished much tow- 
ard the betterment of the South End. One 
of the most interesting contributions 
made to sociological] literature is ‘*The 
City Wilderness,” a volume edited by Mr. 
Woods, which was published about two 
years ago. It deals with the facts, condi- 
tions, and questions that compelled con- 
sideration from Mr. Woods and other 
residents of the South End House. 





The admirable suggestions ‘‘to County 
Presidents” which appears in another 
column, supplementing suggestions to 
State presidents in a previous issue of the 


conditions, where men are thrown out of 
work, and of inefficient municipal ad- 
ministration, where poor neighborhoods 
abound in insanitary conditions, where 





Woman's JOURNAL, may well be 
panied by an appeal to the thousands of 
women and men who believe in equal suf- 
frage, but who feel no special responsi- 
bility for promoting it; who see, indeed, 
no special way of doing so. It is this de- 
plorable passivity of the great body of 
suffragists which indefinitely postpones 
woman's enfranchisement. 





Whenever the great body of women be- 
come aroused to a sence of their right and 
duty as citizens, men will gladly welcome 
their codéperation. It is because most 
women and men have given no attention 
to the subject that so many are indiffer- 
ent or opposed. It is because men be- 
lieve that most women care nothing about 
voting, that they put aside serious con- 
sideration of the question. 








Sidi 


The first object, therefore, is to enlist 
the sympathy and codperation of every 
one within one’s own personal or local 
sphere of influence. No local society 
should stop work. until every man and 
woman in the town or county has been 
convinced and converted to an active 
advocacy of equal suffrage. The ways 
and means of effecting that object are the 
vital subjects for consideration at every 
meeting. 





On August 11, the senior editor, Mr. 
Henry B. Blackwell, joined his daughter, 
Alice Stone Blackwell, at Martha's Vine- 
yard, and together they are enjoying the 
delights of that beautiful island, Miss 
Wilde still lingers at Birch Bay Camp. 





The remarks about women sitting bare- 
headed in church, made by Rev. Dr. Holley, 
of Hackensack, New Jersey, on Sunday, 
are applauded by Rev. Mr. Simpson, of the 
Asbury Park M. E. Church, who said: 
“The tendency of the day seems to be 
to regard the church as a social, more 
than a religious, place, and I think the 
wearing of hats by the women tends to 
distinguish between a religious and social 
gathering.”” The women in Hackensack 
do not take kindly to the suggestions 
from the pulpit. Four-fifths of the church 
attendants in Hackensack are women, 
and their displeasure may have serious 
results. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


COLLEGE SETTLEMENTS AS TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


BY ROBERT A. WOODS. 

It is the universal testimony of those 
who have been resident workers at settle- 
ment houses, that they have gained more 
in the enlargement of their own lives than 
they could possibly have imparted to 
others by their period of service, This 
gain is partly in the way of that mental 
and moral refreshment which comes from 
being admitted, to a degree, into the 
lives of persons and classes with whom 
one had previously nothing in common; 
but to a large extent it takes shape in 
new practical capacity for participating in 
matters that have to do with the social 
and public welfare. 

In this aspect, the settlement is render- 
ing a comparatively unnoticed, but ex- 


tremely significant service by supplying to 


women an opportunity to begin on the 
basis of their experience of domestic and 
neighborhood life to enter gradually, and 
with an increasing degree of expert 
knowledge, into larger efforts toward in- 
dustrial and municipal reform. It is often 
said that women are without training in 
public affairs, and it is unfortunately true 
that it is difficult for intelligent women 
to know how they shall make their first 
essay toward that service of the commun- 
ity into which both their talents and their 
sense of duty would lead them. The set- 
tlement furnishes such an opportunity 
alike for the woman who wishes to com- 
fort individuals, and give cheer to a few 
poor homes, and to the woman who 
wishes to qualify herself to enter some of 
the broader fields of public duty. 
Settlements magnify the calling of the 
‘thome”’ woman, by providing her with an 
easy and natural entrée into homes where 
there is vital need of those things in which 
she is proficient, —knowledge as to the care 
of children, cleanliness, healthful cookery, 
andthrift. But they lead even the home 
woman to see the results of hard industrial 





idleness, disorderliness and ruffianism is 
allowed, and where children are be- 
ing bred to lives of disease and crime. 
There could hardly be a more thorough 
education in the moral bearings of 
economic and political questions than 
would come to a woman who undertook to 
visit where such a state of things exists. 

At one women’s settlement the residents 
actually grappled with the problem of 
disorder and violence in its neighborhood, 
and it was not uncommon for the head of 
the settlement, a slight, fragile girl, to 
lead the police herself directly into the 
abodes of ruffianism and brutality. At this 
same settlement an elaborate canvass was 
taken for the sake of securing better repre- 
sentatives on the public school board. 

Time and again, women’s settlements 
have been the true source of strength and 
cheer to groups of working women in 
their struggle against the injustice of 
their employers. The problem of women in 
industry is admitted by political econo- 
mists to be one of the most complicated 
of all practical economic problems. The 
untrained, and often wholly inexperi- 
enced working woman, nearly always has 
to bear the terrible brunt of this problem 
alone. The settlements are striving to 
come to her aid, but they need reinforce 
ments for the task. One can hardly think 
of a more useful career for an educated 
woman, nor one that would more fully 
challenge all her powers of mind and 
heart, than that of counsellor and guide 
to organizations of working women in the 
perplexing difficulties which they meet in 
connection with their work and wages, 
and the sanitary and moral conditions 
under which they work. In England, Lady 
Dilke, Miss Clementina Black, and other 
women have devoted themselves unremit- 
tingly and with encouraging success to 
such effort. In this country the settle- 
ments are the natural agency through 
which such influence should be exerted. 

In their educational activities, settle- 
ments are giving less attention to merely 
intellectual and literary instruction and 
more to the practical training of hand and 
eye. Asaresult of some of the experi- 
ments now being entered upon in these 
ways, especially in the line of skilled 
handicraft, the settlements are likely to 
discover and develop among immigrant 
children technical and artistic genius of 
a new and high order. Here too is a per- 
fectly free field, with no hampering tradi- 
tions, in which women may work out fas- 
cinating results, such as will affect not 
merely individual children, but the whole 
educational scheme. 

At Hull House, in Chicago, several resi- 
dents have entered actively into public af- 
fairs. Miss Addams has been the unof- 
ficial leader in two valiant but unsuccess- 
ful onslaughts upon the boss of the ward 
in which the house is located. One resi- 
dent served for a considerable period as a 
garbage inspector; another is a member 
of the State Board of Charities; another 
was for several years chief factory in- 
spector for the State; another secured the 
creation of a special court for trials of 
juvenile offenders. By such undertak- 
ings as these the settlement opens 
the way for the woman as citizen, and al- 
lows her to present arguments, in fact, 
which cannot be gainsaid, as to her place 
in effort for a nobler public life. 

As to the relations between men and 
women in all such service, the settlements 
are making a definite contribution, by 
having men and women work together 
with much of the freedom with which 
boys and girls play together,— each follow- 
ing his or her own bent, and each limited 
only by his or her capacity for service. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE COLLEGES AND CO-EDUCATION. 


BY PROF. ELLEN HAYES OF WELLESLEY 
COLLEGE, 


The Boston Transcript, in a recent 
issue, thinks that ‘‘the last word has not 
yet been spoken on the question of sex in 
education—not in the East, surely, how- 
ever it may be in the West.’’ It is im- 
plied that the last word may sound like 
this: “Young men do not want young 
women in college with them; the intro- 
duction of coéducation would ‘diminish 
the influence and cut off the resources’ of 
a college; moreover, it would require 
troublesome social re-adjustments. We 
will none of it.”’ 

The Transcript does well to recognize 





the geographic aspect of the question, but 
it quite over-estimates the importance of 
Eastern opinion and custom. A few facts 
are worth noting. West of the seventy- 
sixth meridian there is no large college 
for women, neither is there any large col- 
lege or university that does not admit 
women. The West, from the Alleghanies 
to the Pacific, is not asking New England, 
What had we better do in this matter? 
Coéducation is a part of the development 
of the West. Colleges and universities, 
established by private munificence, open 
wide their doors to women. But itis the 
State university, with its vast background 
of high schools, to which the young peo- 
ple of the West are looking more and 
more for their education. And of this 
much we are sure: However reluctant 
American men may be at present to vote 
to enfranchise their daughters, they do 
believe that public moneys should be de- 
voted to the education of the children, 
all the children, without distinction of 
sex. 

They believe also that young men and 
young women should have absolutely the 
same opportunities for education. A bill 
proposing the establishment of two sep- 
arate State university plants, one for 
young men and another for young women, 
would meet quick derision in any Western 
legislature. 

It is quite true that the Eastern colleges 
for women are full to overflowing; but it 
is the lamest kind of logic to infer, as the 
Transcript seems to do, that there is a 
general conviction in the public mind that 
‘separate education is the safest and most 
satisfactory.’’ The immense patronage of 
these colleges is not due to any one cause, 
—to say nothing of its being due to preju- 
dice against coéducation. If the students 
in any one of them were asked, Why did 
you come to this college? there would be 
almost as many different kinds of answers 
as there were students questioned. Again, 
itis a mistake to suppose that the Eastern 
colleges for women are furnishing the 
major contingent to the ranks of the edu- 
cated women of the country. In one of 
these colleges forty-five per cent. of its 
students came last year from New Eng- 
land, and nearly a third of the whole 
number enrolled were from Massachusetts 
alone. The number of Western women in 
the Eastern colleges for women will bear 
no comparison with the great aggregate 
of Western women who enter the coédu- 
cational institutions of the West. And 
this aggregate is increased by numbers of 
Eastern women. 

A search for the real reason why many 
young men in Eastern colleges do not 
want young women in collegiate associa- 
tion with them, and, it must be added, 
why young women do not want young 
men on their premises in any academic 
relations, is an interesting psychological 
study. Once the young man had all there 
was of college and college life. His home- 
comings were those of a conquering hero, 
enveloped in a halo of learning. The first 
efforts of his sister to enter the inner cir- 
cle, and acquire some of the mysterious 
Greek and Latin, were attended with 
much solicitude on his part and that of 
his instructors. It could not be that girls’ 
brains were adapted for classics and 
mathematics. The presence of these girls 
in the class-room would “‘lower the stand- 
ards.” We have perhaps heard the “last 
word” on this point. The objections 
have shifted to another quarter. They 
are no longer academic, but social. 

What are the ideals of civilization? Are 
they to be found in a divorce of the inter- 
ests of men from those of women; the 
destruction of natural, wholesome com- 
radeship between the sexes; a separate 
education; perhaps a separate church; a 
government for the men people? The 
question is not a new one. India and 
China have answered it one way. Anglo- 
Saxons show a strong and increasing ten- 
dency to answer it another way. If East- 
ern opinion and example ruled Western 
opinion and action, if the views of a few 
hundred students in New England made 
any serious difference to the whole coun- 
try, if preference for a division of interests 
of boys and girls, as manifested in a few 
colleges, were indicative of a general so- 
cial movement towards the alienation of 
men’s affairs and women’s affairs, the 
matter might indeed be considered as 
having a grave sociological aspect. But 
an examination of the dominant facts re- 
lating to American life makes it tolerably 
clear that the disturbance over coéduca- 
tion is local and unimportant. It is best 
not to take New England provincialism 
too seriously. Curative “rude wrench- 
ings” will be given it as time goes on. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss HELEN GLADSTONE, daughter of 
the “Grand Old Man” of England, is said 
to be at present writing a life of her fa- 
mous father. 

Miss Bonte Amos, M. B., London, has 
been appointed to the post of quarantine 
officer, under the International Quaran- 
tine Board of Egypt, at Suez. She is the 
only woman filling such a post, 


Miss IRENE ASHBY, socialist of Lon- 
don, is studying the slums of Chicago. 
She is touring America to become ac- 
quainted with the conditions of the poor 
in this country, and will benefit the Lon- 
don poor with her American observations. 


Dr. A@nes Kemp, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
more than eighty years old, was one of 
the most picturesque figures at the Peace 
Convention, this week. She made an earn- 
est plea for peace, saying the women must 
set an example to the men, who are the 
ones who now do the fighting. 


QUEEN Vicrorta has conferred the dec- 
oration of the Royal Red Cross on Miss 
Mary Christina Andersen, nursing sister- 
in-charge of the Colonial Hospital at Suva, 
Fiji. This honor was received for ser- 
vices rendered to British naval officers 
and men, during the Samoan disturbances 
last year. 

Mrs. STANISLAUS VEzyYK, the repre- 
sentative of the Polish photographers of 
Chicago at the convention of the Ameri- 
can Photograhic Association, at Milwau- 
kee, is one of the few women professional 
photographers in America, and the only 
Polish woman in the United States who 
makes her living by her camera. 


MADAME CALLIRRHOE PARREN, of 
Athens, the honorary vice-president for 
Greece of the International Council of 
Women, is the founder of the “Société de 
Femmes Grecques,”’ and the editor of a 
woman’s paper published at Athens. 
During the Cretan war she organized the 
women of Greece into bands of nurses, 
for which she received national recogni- 
tion. 


Mrs. PHorBE HEARST, the patron of 
education, whose immense wealth has 
done so much for the University of Cali- 
fornia, has provided the necessary funds 
for the researches which Dr. George R. 
Reisner is now making in Egypt. Many 
remarkable finds have already been re- 
ported, and these will have their place in 
the Egyptian department of the museum 
of the university. For the Museum of 
Classical Art and Arcehology, which 
Mrs. Hearst is now organizing for the in- 
stitution, eight Etruscan sarcophagi are 
now on their way from Italy to California. 


Miss MAMIE MuLpoon, of Lincoln, 
Neb., who has been appointed Deputy 
State Auditor by Auditor Cornell, has 
been on the clerical force of this depart- 
ment of State work for three years and 
a half. She is a stenographer, and in that 
capacity, and asaclerk, proved to be an 
efficient assistant. When the office of 
deputy became vacant, she was promoted 
to the place on merit alone, as she is not 
represented as having any political “pull.” 
The salary of this office is $1,800 a year, 
and its responsibility is measured by the 
fact that a $50,000 bond is required. 


Miss Evetyn A. WALDo, principal of 
the Normal Kindergarten of New Or- 
leans, is delivering a course of lectures 
at the Chicago Summer School. She is 
the first woman from the South that has 
ever been asked to give a course at a 
Northern summer school. She is mak- 
ing a splendid record. Miss Waldo spoke 
recently at the congress of mothers, and 
her views were received with approbation, 
es: ecially as regarded the little child- 
mind undergoing its first stage of de- 
velopment and inquiry. Later, Miss Wal- 
do will go to New York, and will after- 
ward rusticate in the Adirondacks. 


Mrs. KATHERINE LENTE STEVENSUN, 
president of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Massachusetts, arrived 
in Boston last week from Great Britain. 
Mrs. Stevenson is the superintendent of 
the department of Christian Citizenship 
in the World’s Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, and as such attended the 
World’s Convention held in Edinburgh in 
June. She was also a delegate to the 
World’s Temperance Congress in London, 
and has been filling some engagements in 
various cities, as well as sightseeing. In 
Liverpool, she addressed an audience of 
four thousand people on July 31, the 
principal speaker being Rev. Charles M. 
Sheldon, of Topeka. 
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WOMEN’S IMPROVED STATUS IN 
AFGHANISTAN. 

“The Present Status of Afghanistan,” 
is the subject of a very striking leading 
article in the August Forum, by Sultan 
Mohammad Khan, chief secretary of Af- 
ghanistan. Afghanistan is a mountain- 
ous country, inhabited by mary warlike 
tribes, which have for centuries defied all 
attempts to subjugate them. Standing, as 
it does, between Russian territory on one 
side and British India on the other, it 
has a unique political significance. Its 
present Amir—Abdur Rahman—is one of 
those great rulers who sometimes control 
and civilize semi-barbarous populations, 
previously impervious to social changes. 
Perhaps his most important reform is the 
improved laws he has made concerning 
women. This writer says: 


One of the most significant changes that 
the Amir has made during his reign, and 
one opening out great promise for coming 
generations, is the raising of the status of 
woman. Before he came to the throne, 
women were in some measure considered 
as property. The husband had the power 
of practising all kinds of cruel treatment. 
On his death it was thought incumbent on 
the brother of the deceased, or, in the ab- 
sence of his brother, on his nearest male 
relation, as a point of honor, to marry the 
widow, whether or not he or she was will- 
ing to enter into such a marriage. By 
this disgraceful custom, which had be- 
come law among the Afghans, and was 
enforced by the government, the moment 
a woman was married she was considered 
as part of the purchasable property, not 
only of her husband, but of his brothers- 
and in default of his brothers, of his near; 
est male relations; and in default of these 
she even became the property of his clan. 

It frequently happened that after the 
death of the husband the widow did not 
wish to marry his relatives; and as they 
wished to force her to do so, the result 
was the taking up of arms and a war be- 
tween the family of the widow and that 
of her latehusband. The quarrel was fur- 
thermore taken up by the widow’s whole 
tribe and that of her deceased husband’s 
relatives, Several cases of this kind were 
brought before the Amir; and he finally, 
in 1888, passed a law declaring all such 
claims to be illegal, and that no widow 
was to be forced to marry any one against 
her will. This clause made also a remark- 
able change in the law of inheritance. Pre- 
viously all the property of the husband, 
together with the widow herself and her 
children, became the property of the per- 
son who married the widow by force. 

There were many other abuses of the 
same kind, as, for instance, the marrying 
of girls under age without their consent, 
in the absence or death of their parents, 
by bribing their guardians, and by various 
other fraudulent means. The Amir’s law 
enacts, in accordance with Islamic law, 
that such girls on attaining the age of ma- 
turity, or even before, shall be quite at 
liberty to repudiate such marriages, and 
that the people who force them into these 
unions shall be liable to criminal punish- 
ment. 

There grew up another system which 
also was based upon no law at all. The 
dower, or mihr, given on the part of the 
bridegroom to the wife, is a necessary part 
of marriage in Islam. But as no fixed 
maximum sum is mentioned in Islamic 
law for the mihr, it has been left open to 
be decided by the parties at the time of 
their marriage. Hence, if the parents of 
a girl were unreasonable people, or if they 
saw that the boy was madly in love with 
the girl, they used to fix an imaginary 
marriage portion, or dower. This imagin- 
ary dower was sometimes a hundred times 
more than the property of the busband, 
and, of course, it was impossible for him 
to pay it. A great many quarrels arose 
out of this illogical practice, making the 
social life of many a very unpleasant one. 
The Amir, therefore, enacted a law fixing 
the dower, as follows: For members of the 
royal family it was not to exceed 12,000 
rupees, or to be under 3,000; for the no- 
bility and chiefs, and other great officials, 
it was to be between 1,000 and 3,000 
rupees; and for the ordinary people, it 
was to be between 300 and 900 rupees. 
The Amir added a provision that if the 
husband wished to give his wife more, 
gratuitously, and had the means for doing 
80, he was quite at liberty to do it, but it 
was not to be mentioned in the marriage 
contract, and the law would not enforce 
any such accessory gift. 

Again, disputes frequently arose because 
marriages were usually not registered. 
Except very rarely they were not even put 
into writing. The Amir has made a law 
enacting that all people who wish to be 
married must buy a printed, stamped form 
from the government office, stating for 
what purpose it is bought, that they may 
have their marriage registered in one of 
the ecclesiastical courts. For this service 
they pay a registration fee of ten rupees 
into the government treasury. 

Another important point in which the 
Amir has made laudable reform, adding 
greatly to the happiness of his subjects, 
is the abolition of the disgraceful system 
of slavery. Though there are still slaves 
in the houses of some of the chiefs and of 
the nobility, yet the slave-trade, which 
was practised in Afghanistan before the 
Amir’s reign, is entirely forbidden. The 
system of slavery in Afghanistan had 
grown to such an extent that any clan or 
tribe or royal family that was stronger 
than another was in the habit of captur- 
ing prisoners from its antagonist,and mak- 
ing slaves of them. There was no privilege 
for any special class or religion, but every 
one was ligble to be made a slave. The 
first law that the Amir passed in this re- 


spect was to the effect that there should 
be no more selling of free persons into 
slavery, and that only captives taken in 
war, or the offspring of those who were 
already slaves, were to be considered as 
such. 


The Amir went a step farther even than 
this; for, after conquering the country of 
the Kafirs, which was the only storehouse 
left for keeping up the slave-trade, he 
ordered that prisoners taken in war, al- 
though they were Kafirs or infidels, should 
not be made slaves. He paid to the war- 
riors the value of the Kafirs whom they 
had captured in the war of 1895, and re- 
leased them all, giving them a province of 
land where they might make their habita- 
tion. He also gave some of them govern- 
ment employment in the army and other 
departments. At the present time, there- 
fore, the buying or selling of any descrip- 
tion of human beings in the open market 
is forbidden by the Amir’s law. More- 
over, though the nobility still retain as 
slaves those who are born as such in their 
houses, they are not allowed to treat them 
harshly. In Afghanistan, in the old 
times, people were allowed to kill their 
slaves, just as in ancient Rome, in 
America before the Rebellion, and in 
other countries; but by the Amir’s law a 
person who kills his slave is liable to the 
same punishment as one who kills any 
free-born person. The same restriction 
has been placed on the rights of parents, 
who formerly had the power to kill and 
sell their children, as in the case of early 
Roman law. In fact, the offspring of 
slaves are looked upon as members of the 
family, and are treated assuch. They are 
called in Kabul khanah zad (born in the 
family). 

I know of many places where the slaves 
who had been given manumission by rich 
masters would not leave the comforts 
they enjoyed. Some of the highest of- 
ficials in the Amir’s service are his slaves. 
For instance, Nazir Safar Khan, the Lord 
of the Seal, the most confidential courtier 
of the Amir, is a slave; and the late Par- 
whana Khan, head of the Amir’s military 
forces at Kabul, and Jan Mohammed 
Khan, Lord of the Treasury, were till 
their death the Amir’s slaves. Faramurz 
Khan, under whose care the Amir has left 
the city of Herat (which is of greater im- 
portance, standing as it does in the face of 
Russian advance, than Kabul itself), is 
also a slave. 

Apropos of the Amir’s abolition of slav- 
ery, an English writer’s evidence is worth 
quoting here: 


“In justice to the Amir Abdur Rahman, 
it should be mentioned that the extension 
of his authority over Shignan was in one 
way a blessing to the people, since his 
officials put a stop to the exportation of 
slaves, which, under the native Mirs, had 
been carried on in so ruthless a fashion. 
The rumor that a new order of things 
had been established began to spread far 
and wide. Miserable creatures who had 
lived years in cruel bondage escaped from 
their masters and made their way back to 
their homes in Shignan, where now, 
thanks to Abdur Rahmdn, they may abide 
in peace.” 





A VISIT TO SOUTHERN OREGON, 


KLAMATH FALLS, OR., JuLy 26, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journat: 

Early on the morning after sending off 
my letter from Ashland, I had an unex- 
pected opportunity to come to this place, 
the county seat of Klamath County, two 
days’ journey from Ashland by private con- 
veyance, or eighteen hours of consecutive 
riding by stage. So hurriedly packing a 
few belongings, and bidding a temporary 
good-bye to Ashland friends, I started 
with a company of adozen, two teams, 
and a young clergyman on horseback, for 
a hot, dusty, fatiguing ride through a 
rough but picturesque region in the rock- 
ribbed, tree-clad Sisquion Mountains, 
which form the connecting link between 
Southern Oregon and Northern California. 

After alternately climbing and descend- 
ing, the latter predominating, we reached 
at night fall the mountain home of the 
Eatons, father and daughter, at whose 
veritable “lodge in the wilderness’’ we 
ate the food of the famished wayfarer 
and slept the sleep of the weary. If one 
wants a comfortable wayside inn, any- 
where on the Pacific border, let him seek 
an abode of equal suffragists. 

These mountains abound in timber, 
minerals, and ever-varying scenes of wild, 
weird grandeur. At unexpected intervals 
we reached oasis, or clearings in the 
wilderness, where primitive buildings 
make homes for solitary occupants, and 
where health, peace, and plenty repay the 
border settler for a lonely life among the 
stars. 

Breakfast is called before we realize 
that we have slept. But soon we are off 
again in the crisp morning breeze, and 
spend the hours till afternoon among the 
tree-clad heights, crossing and recrossing 
the Klamath River of Modoc war renown, 
sometimes encountering it among tre- 
mendous rapids, guarded by tree-topped 
steeps, and again finding it mirrored like 
a lake among verdant valleys where the 
mower and the rake, manned by horse 
and driver, are literally ‘‘making hay 
while the sun shines,’’ and making it by 
the hundred tons. We get dinner at the 
home of Representative Emmett, another 
lodge in the wilderness, where two 
charming daughters get up a feast fit for 
a president, in the absence of the parents, 
who have gone for a day’s outing to the 








grazing lands, carrying a buggy load of 
salt to the cattle they own upon a thou- 
sand hills. No wonder such people are 
suffragists! The air they breathe ex- 
hales the spirit of liberty, and the room 
they enjoy among the heavens and on the 
earth is its fit accompaniment. 

The remainder of our journey is devoid 
of incident. It is nearly night after a 
long, hot, summer day when we reach 
Klamath Falls, beside the crystal lake 
Ewana, where a hospitable welcome 
awaits me at the hotel bearing the lake’s 
euphonious name, kept by our equal suf- 
frage friend, Mrs. G. W. F. Wilson. Here 
a bath and change of clothing is followed 
by supper, and after that an impromptu 
visit from half a dozen good women, who 
make arrangements for an evening ju- 
bilee at the Court House on the following 
night. The intervening day is spent in 
making and receiving calls, and the ju- 
bilee at night is well attended, notwith- 
standing the brief notice, tre short even- 
ings and the abounding heat. My subject, 
“Glad Tidings,’’ helps the general rejoic- 
ing. 

As I must post this letter before the 
next evening’s lecture, I have only time 
to add grateful acknowledgments, as I 
close, to the gentlemanly officials of 
Klamath County who so manfully as- 
sisted us at the late election, when our 
own hands were tied, and we stood dumb 
before the makers of the laws for which 
we pay our full quota of taxation every 
year. 

The women here, as everywhere I go, 
are heartily indignant because of the un- 
gallant fight made by the Oregonians 
against their right toa voice in the ad. 
ministration of the government to whose 
laws they are held amenable. 

ABIGAIL Scott DuNIWAY. 





TOTAL SUN ECLIPSE. 


(Tranlated from the German by 
Julia A. Sprague.) 

For picturesqueness and a scene of hap- 
py activity, nothing can surpass the spec- 
tacle which Elche (Alicant) and its sur- 
roundings presented a half hour beiore 
the eclipse of May 28, 1900. 

The population had poured itself into 
the streets; through which, with a sound 
of muffled footsteps and a babbling of 
impatient, excited voices, they hurried. 
On the flat Moorish roofs, men, women and 
children were gathered, forming bright- 
colored, ever moving patches. The roads 
leading to St. Pola and Novelda were like 
walking ant-hills, Under the magnificent 
red-blossoming pomegranate trees stood 
clusters of young maidens and youths 
chatting, with happy smiles on their lips 
and love-glances in their eyes. Children 
climbed the palm trees and settled them- 
selves comfortably in the tops, their little 
heads peeping out between the leaves. 
The birds sang and sported, as if they too 
were children; and the children laughed 
on the trees, as if they themselves were 
birds. The insects hummed over the 
flower cups; the flowers received with 
trembling petals the caresses of the 
breeze; the wind, as if fearful of making 
a noise, went on tiptoe over garden and 
meadow; the sea was blue without a 
sprinkle of foam; the sky also was blue, 
unspotted by the smallest cloud. It was 
a beautiful sight; the wedding-day of 
Nature, who with a quiver of joy received 
the burning kiss of the sun. The eternal 
fructifier of the earth, whose fiery glow 
allows us to look upon his face only in 
the first morning glimmer or the last 
evening glance—the Sun—glittered above, 
like a colossal diamond in the heavens, 
The nearer the hour of the eclipse ap- 
proached, the intenser, the steadier, the 
more dazzling appeared its light; proud 
and beautiful it awaited, with the serene 
contempt of security, the triumphant re- 
sult of the contest. 


The contest began. A _ cannon-shot 


from Flammarion gave the signal. All 
eyes turned toward the sun, At first, one 
remarked nothing extraordinary. The 


star of day continued to shine in the sky 
with mighty, fiery power. Butin a mo- 
ment, by looking very carefully, one could 
detect a tiny, bashful, black spot, which, 
scarcely venturing to touch the counte- 
nance of the colossus, appeared on the rim 
of the sun. That spot grew gradually; it 
moved slowly, with treacherous caution, 
with deceitful, reptile-like course; it did 
not press forward, but glided behind; it 
was an assassin, no combatant; still, as if 
not quite sure of its prey, it went to work 
with suspicious tactics; not in vain would 
he carry out his great plot; he would seek 
to take the giant by surprise. 

Thus passed four or five minutes; the 
very brilliancy of the sun concealed the 
manceuvres of his opponent. 

Suddenly the black.spot lifted itself up 
on the surface of the sun, with absolute 
distinctness. It no longer hid itself, but 
advanced with fearful audacity; the rep- 
tile had bitten into the sun. At this mo- 
ment the moon seemed nothing else than 
the upper jaw of a saurian monster, who 
had struck his teeth in the hot flesh og 





that Titan of light. Those were fearfu 
bites; they tore away long strips of sun- 
beams; it was a monstrous swallowing— 
it was an enormous gulping, which the 
sun, overtaken by surprise, sought vainly 
to escape; the greedy snout of the mon- 
ster ate deeper and deeper into the body, 
swallowing with increasing voracity ever 
fresh portions of light, devouring the 
king, the sovereign of our planetary sys- 
tem, lacerating his flaming organism with 
its mouth of blackness. The sun sought 
to defend itself, to wrestle with the 
enemy, to drive off the monster. Useless 
efforts! The gigantic jaw bit ever more 
and more, ever deeper, ever more greedily; 
and the sun was bleeding its life away; its 
brilliant color grew pale in death, and its 
glance fainter and fainter, like the breath 
of adying man, Nature, surprised by this 
departing of its lord, by this tragical de- 
vouring, seemed at first overcome by 
anxious fear; then followed horror. The 
earth assumed the paleness of a widow; a 
blast of wind like the echo of a sob passed 
through space. The leaves of the trees 
seemed under the influence of this terror 
to shrivel, to shrink into themselves, the 
colors of the flowers grew pale, the birds, 
terrified, flew to their nests. The children 
on the trees gazed frightened up to the 
sky. The insects, like a defeated army, 
whirled, bewildered, in indeterminate 
flight. The crowds of people stood as if 
half paralyzed. 

The distant mountains rose up on the 
horizon like gray skeletons, A dim fringe, 
of a delicate lemon color, reached out to- 
ward the sea, the sea became earthy, the 
heavens, gray, the earth, yellowish, the 
light, ash-colored. 

What is this? What is going on? Is this 
already evening twilight? Oh, no! for the 
evening twilight is slow yawning of Na- 
ture, which closes its eyes in sleep; but 
this was a fearful gesture, a horrible grim- 
ace, the distortion of the features in a dy- 
ing person. Twilight is aslumber, this 
was a death-struggle, the agony of the sun, 
the father of all that exists on earth. 

The sun dead? What a terrible orphan 
age! That was the cause of the horror, 
the anxiety, the unnatural paleness, the 
tragic stupefaction with which the earth 
looked on the dying agonies of her lord. 

As the moon, with a tiger-like spring, 
fully overpowered the sun, akind of shud- 
dering groan was heard, then followed a 
deep silence. Nature was struck dumb, 
the catastrophe choked her. 

Trembling, nervous, shuddering to my 
very heart, I looked up at the sun; the 
shadow of death was spread over it. The 
purple circle of light surrounding it—the 
corona—became a funera) wreath, as it 
adorns the forehead of a hero struck down 
in battle. Then I turned to look on those 
around me, and in the uncertain half light 
which confused the outlines of objects, I 
saw only petrifaction, grief, and complete 
self-absorption. The birds had vanished, 
the children swayed among the palm 
branches, like the bodies of hung crimi- 
nals. People,in their yearning for warmth, 
for companionship, for defence, crowded 
close together. The children clung to 
their mothers’ skirts, and hid their little 
frightened faces in the folds of the aprons. 
The trees looked like the storm whipped 
ghosts in the ‘Wild Hunt;’’ the mountains 
like tombstones in a huge cemetery; the 
ocean like a black slats; the sky likea 
gravestone over a vault,—a marble tablet, 
black as night, on which only the inscrip- 
tion was lacking. It was a grand, fearful, 
thoughtful, solemn, elevating, and cruel 
moment. My heart was so distressed that 
it contracted, as if an iron fist were crush- 
ing it. With nerves stretched almost to 
bursting, with eyes full of tears, with 
chest heaving, breathless, I stood at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, in a complete 
night, looking up to the great black gold- 
rimmed sun, which stood on the face of 
night. 

Suddenly the heavens were illuminated 
as by the explosion of abomb. The mon- 
ster who had swallowed the sun burst; in 
his body there was not space enough for 
so much light—and the light poured out 
of the body of the monster in joyful 
streams, painting around the sun a _ broad 
circle in which all the colors of the rain 
bow exultingly embraced. 

The crowd burst forth in a thundering 
cry of joy; a long, rolling burst of ap- 
plause resounded through the air, the 
birds came out of their nests, and sang in 
their merriest strains; the women’s cheeks 
grew red again; the boys up on the palm 
trees laughed; from the whole great mass 
of people poured out a shrill confusion 
of voices, like a hymn of thanksgiving; 
the trees shook a soft refrain of the storm 
which during the darkness had tossed 
their branches, as if they were just awak- 
ing from the crushing pressure; the 
flowers lifted their heads, the insects 
hummed hovering over them as before; 
the earth, through the thousand crevices 
of her brown surface, which are her 
mouths, uttered a sigh of relief. The sea 
recovered its blue tint, the mountains 
their natural outlines, the sky its brilliant 
color, the air its gentle rustling. 





A cock near us shook his many-colored 
wings, stretched high his gladiator-like 
body, making his shrill crow a deafening 
trumpet-cry of victory—a masculine reveil- 
le of that re-awakening of nature. And, 
freed from the shadow of blackness, grand 
and proud, shone again the star of day over 
our heads, and took up once more his 
noble work of everlasting fructification. 





BAZAR NOTES. 





The first order for the bazar has arrived. 
Evidently our active Pennsylvania press 
chairman, Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, reads 
the notes about the bazar inthe WomAN’s 
JOURNAL, for she wishes to secure in ad- 
vance a dozen of the wash-cloths which 
Miss Blackwell is to knit. Miss Black- 
well’s energy certainly puts to shame 
some of the rest of us, for, in addition to 
her newspaper work, she writes that she 
is knitting shawls, and setting her rela- 
tives and friends at work. One of the 
shawls, which is done by a lady who is an 
exquisite knitter, is a pale pink, that is a 
beauty, and a pale green one promises to 
be a ‘perfect dream.” And yet Miss 
Blackwell thinks she is taking a vacation! 

Georgia and the Carolinas have joined 
hands for a Southern booth. This by no 
means excludes other Southern States not 
quite strong enough in suffrage sentiment 
and workers to have individual State 
booths. 

Louisiana has secured for State chair- 
man of the bazar work Miss Jeannie M. 
Gordon (1900 Prytania St., New Orleans), 
the sister of Miss Kate Gordon, the State 
president, who is so well known for her 
energetic and able work in connection 
with the voting of the New Orleans women 
upon the Sewerage and Drainage question 
last year. Among the things which Miss 
Jeannie Gordon is soliciting are ‘‘fancy 


work, preserves—especially fig, sugar, 
cotton, rice, molasses, pecans and 
money.”’ 


Miss Josie Hayes reports, through the 
Nebraska headquarters, that the Tekamah 
Club will make a shecialty of nut dolls, 
representing Miss Anthony, Mrs. Stan- 
ton and other pioneer suffragists. It is 
said that the likeness of these dolls to the 
pictures of these noted women is strik- 
ing, and we believe that the Tekamah 
dolls will be very salable articles in the 
Nebraska booth. 

The club of Broken Bow, Neb., will 
make a specialty of horns. Some very 
valuable ones have already been secured, 
and they will be polished and mounted in 
first-class style. This club will also make 
some beautiful things out of grasses. 

RACHEL FosTER AVERY. 
Cor, Sec. N. A. W. 8. A. 


TO COUNTY PRESIDENTS. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The article ‘To State Presidents” of 
suffrage societies, in your issue of July 28, 
interested me very much, and causes me 
to ask ifa little space may be allowed this 
week, ‘*To County Presidents,” 

First of all, the county president should 
not accept the office unless she expects to 
give her time and energies to the perform- 
ance of the duties which the position en- 
tails. I have heard women urged to ac- 
cept the presidency of acounty society on 
the ground that “there is nothing to do 
but to preside at a convention once a 
year.”’ If any county society is in such 
condition that only this is expected of its 
president, then the first duty of that of- 
ficer is to create some work. 

She should send a monthly letter to her 
clubs, giving to all the interesting items 
she has gathered from each. At first the 
local presidents may be slow to answer, 
but if she persists long enough, her letter- 
writing will eventually ‘‘bear fruit after 
its own kind.’’ In addition to these news 
items, she should make suggestions for 
programs, and inquire from time to time 
whether the clubs are carrying out the 
suggestions or plan of work adopted by 
the convention. She should be especially 
vigilant in the summer time, when it is 
hard for clubs to keep up regular meet- 
ings, and when they most need encourage- 
ment. She should visit each club in her 
county once at least within the year, and 
oftener if possible. If there is a county 
organizer, the personal visit of the presi- 
dent is not so important. If there is no 
organizer, the president should combine 
the offices of president and organizer in 
herself. 

The county president should report 
often to the State president, always an- 
swering promptly the letters of the latter, 
and showing in all directions her willing- 
ness to codperate in plans recommended. 
She should use her influence to incite dis- 
cussions on subjects bearing on the en- 
franchisement of women, in the public 
schools, in the pulpit, and in the press. 
She should endeavor to secure a woman 
on the lecture course. She should present 
(or attempt to present) resolutions at all 
the county political conventions. 

She should make every one of her fel- 
low officers feel the same responsibility 
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toward the organization that she herself 
feels. She should make her clubs feel 
that her chief delight is not to lead, but to 
serve. Drummond has demonstrated so 
clearly that love is the greatest thing in 
the world, that we cannot refute it. But 
surely next to love, service to the holy 
cause of human liberty is the greatest 
thing in the world. 
A County PRESIDENT. 





REMINISCENCES OF A LONDON BAZAR. 


Everyone who was in London, England, 
during the summer of 1899, heard of the 
Charing Cross Hospital Bazar, held for 
three days in Albert Hall. The English 
people poured out with a lavishness char- 
acteristic of their interest in hospital 
work the sum of $75,000 in three days. 
Let me not be unfair to the liberality of 
many Americans who live in London, as 
well as to those who attended the bazar. 
It was a wonderful time of open-hearted, 
generous giving, for the aid and succor 
of the helpless ones of the earth. 

Such was the bewildering effect of the 
gracious and charming patronesses ai the 
booths, that for the moment this Southern 
Puritan, myself, forgot her sex, forgot her 
longing to vote, forgot all else, and wished 
cnly to be a millionaire, to shower down 
gold upon those soft-voiced women with 
the alluring manners of sirens, and the 
beautiful robing of the nineteenth century 
women, 

Rev. Mr. Keightley wrote: 


It opened brilliantly, the Charing Cross 
Hospital Bazar in Albert Hall. The 
strains of ‘‘God Save the Queen’’ stole on 
the air, announcing the arrival of Princess 
Louise, the Marchioness of Lorne. The 
bazar was a fait accompli. I have not for- 
gotten my French, in spite of my gray 
hairs, the cares of a large parish, and five 
motherless daughters. All of Mayfair was 
there, assisting at booth and table, or 
mingling in the kaleidoscopic throng on 
the floor, all intent upon gathering up 
golden pounds after the many weeks of 
careful preparation. Twenty-four stalls; 
representing as many nationalities, were 
draped in national colors, and were pre- 
sided over by dames of fair degree. 

Come, come, girls, what is your old 
father doing in this pageant of fair wom- 
en? Is the weakness of my youth about 
to revive? There was a time when I 
asked no greater pleasure than the sight 
of lovely women. Who is that? Not my 
old friend, Jack Fletcher? 

‘The very same, somewhat stouter, some. 
what balder, for a score of years, 

And your lady? 

Not married. 

Jack, what a pity. Let me present my 
daughters. Girls, your father’s old chum 


at college. Never mind the year, Jack, 
let that pass. Look at that sight, Jack! 
Flowers? 


No; human flowers. Have you blood 
in your veins? Zounds, never married, and 
with a cool £5,000 a year. Jack, 
you dog, farewell. Evelyn, you look so 
like your mother, as she looked at your 
age. Ah, my girl, you call to mind those 
days of my courtship. How I kissed the 
ground in the garden that she stepped on! 
Her tread was /ike a fairy’s, and when she 
wore a gossamer something thrown about 
her shoulders, I didn’t dare approach her 
for fear she would vanish in mist. Stuff 
and nonsense, you say, Jack. Maudlin, am 
1? You old cynic, you deserve hanging, 
yes, I say, banging. 

Come, come, girls, select what you like, 
What’s that you want, Fanny? A blue and 
white vase. Thank you, madam, it is a 
rare bit of porcelain; even those of us 
fresh from South Africa have eyes for 
that. 

Now, Maud, your choice? A Japanese 
scarf? Well, well, have it, if you will; your 
uncle Tom once brought your mother a 
filmy something from India that passed 
through a gold ring. 

Lily, what is it you wish? A souvenir 
book of the bazar—one guinea? Is that 
all? But that lady who sold it? Where is 
she? Let me look at her again. What 
eyes! Two guineas, did you say, madam? 
It is very little indeed, madam. How 
handsome she is! What is that she has 
on, Evelyn, that shimmering, silvery ef 
fect? You callit muslin over silk; surely 
that is a very unpoetic name for the most 
poetic gown I ever saw on a woman. 

Ah, girls, is your old father a surprise 
to you, with his eye for beauty? Tut, tut! 
Shall I sing another tune when you want 
just such another gown? I tremble to 
think of what I am coming to, poor clergy- 
man that [ am, with five daughters to 
dress, in this artistic age. Turn to the 
right, Edith; salute the national colors. 
England, America, France, and Wales, 
bear the tri-color, How my heart bounded 
at the sight of those colors once, after 
long years’ absence from civilized lands. 
It takes one from African wilds, or the 
West Indies, accustomed to the dusky 
Ethiop, ladies, fully to appreciate this as 
semblage of beauty. Talk to me, Jack, 
you modern man, of your shooting, your 
yachting, your racing—what are they 
compared to yonder woman? 

Do you see that tall, willowy, wavy- 
haired girl? A duchess is she,* and a 
mother? Well, well, so much the better 
for the duke, her husband. What a 
Countess Potocka face she has. Jack, 
my boy, do you remember—you have 
grown so fat and lazy, and I so gray and 
feeble from tropic suns—how we used to 
rave over that picture? Ah, those were 
days! What have we here? Flowers, 
madam; you know my weakness, carna’ 
tions? You call those carnations? Edith,” 





*Consuelo Vanderbilt, the Duchess of Marl- 
borough. 


‘cannot tell, 





pin one on the lapel of my coat. That 
marvellously evolved bloom from the old- 
fashioned pink of my mother’s garden. 
Keep me well in sight, my girls. Re- 
mind me that meat and bread for six 
mouths depend upon my efforts alone. 
What is it you say, madam? A South 
African picture? Pray pardon my refusal, 
but if the reality of that picture had been 
before your eyes for ten mortal years, you 
would pay to be delivered from it. Say 
nothing, madam; permit an old clergyman 


'to remember that fair woman has the 


privilege of receiving money on such oc- 
casions, What is that strain? Listen! A 
minuet? Mozart? Don Giovanni, on my 
life! Leave me, my daughters, leave me. 
I must tread a pas with that stately 
dame in tender green. Do you see 
her, Evelyn, with the silvery hair? 
So we danced in my youth, with meas- 
ured step and powdered hair. Madam, 
the honor of your hand; we’ll renew 
our youth. Yes, yes, Maud, my child, 
come and lead your old father out from 
the pitfalls, the fascinations of that won- 
drous thing called a Charity Bazar. 
ADELAIDE WILSON. 





WARS AND RUMORS OF WARS 
Mount WACHUrETT, MASS., | 
Ava, 6, 1900. § 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

This is asad, sad summer! and it was 
asad, sad winter. We set the example, 
and began to make war,—to do evil that 
good might come. How strange that 
there are so many of our excellent fellow- 
countrymen who cannot see that war is 
never justifiable except for national de- 
fence! England, flattering us through all 
our aggressions, has gone into the same 
business herself. All Europe is in danger 
of being embroiled now with China; and 
we, forgetting the great principles of our 
forefathers, are ready, spurred on by the 
politicians, to go to war with China. The 
missionaries who may have perished are 
the last ones to wish us to avenge them 
with blood for blood, and a suitable 
reparation on the part of China is all that 
we can wisely demand. 

The Greeks and Romans made it their 
religion to shed blood for blood, but 
Christ taught another gospel. A proper 
protection to our legations abroad is 
necessary for the dignity of our country; 
but no dead Chinamen can give back our 
ministers and secretaries, and wives and 
children, if they have perished. Even the 
most romantic and attractive, if not the 
most practical movement of the summer,— 
the arrival of the Cuban teachers,—seems 
of late destined to take on tragic fea- 
tures, and the vision of weeping girls, 
turning away cloyed from the profuse 
attentions lavished upon them, and losing 
their confidence in the guardianship of 
thie great country, which seems more 
anxious to display herself than to do 
any real good to Cuba or Porto Rico. 

Since writing the above, news has come 
that the panic of the poor girls is over, 
and it appears as though the newspapers 
had done most of the evil. Still, it is not 
unlikely that there may be at times some 
friction between the Government and the 
bureaus of education. It is well to re- 
flect, that while we have a mass of people 
in this country whose children are all 
learning our language, and forgetting 
their parents’ tongue, we have in Cuba an 
entire Latin race, another language and 
set of traditions to be perpetuated, and a 
crowd of pegroes who are not going to 
sing revival melodies and Southern plan- 
tation songs or whistle ‘‘Yankee Duodle,”’ 
but will keep up the superstitions of Ro- 
man Catholicism and the fetish worship 
of Africa. The Cuban question, whether 
we want to incorporate this island with 
our country or not, is a very important 
one, Wecertainly bave no right to do it 
unless the whole Cuban people wish it, 
and judging from our relation with Porto 
Rico, it looks as though the Cubans 
would nt be in a hurry to get under our 
maternal wing. The young ladies have 
certainly been well attended to, and 
whether their poor heads are bursting 
with the knowledge crowded into them, 
and their little feet aching, or not, we 
They have certainly shown 
themselves very courteous and attractive, 
with less difference from the Spanish 
women than we had supposed, judging 
from those I have seen in Cambridge. A 
Spaniard never laughs at your blunders 
in his own language. The girls appear to 
have enjoyed the shops in Boston as much 
as anything. I saw one kissing the hand 
of the young lady behind the counter, 
who had perhaps been obliging to her. 
One of the shop ladies said to me: ‘‘They 
are spending a good deal of money. One 
of them spent six dollars for stockings.” 
They do not know that a Spanish woman 
loves stockings and boots and handker- 
chiefs above all else. The Spanish lan- 
guage is the most beautiful of all lan- 
guages, and if these Cubans soften the C, 
and make other deviations from the pure 
Castilian, itis no more than the Spanish 
do themselves in Granada and Andalu- 
sia. We all remember that when Charles 
V. enumerated the different languages in 
which he spoke to his dog, his horse, his 
courtiers, his servants, and his mistress, 
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he said that he “spoke to his God in 
Spanish.” Considering that the Spanish 
language maintains its supremacy with 
our own in this new world, it is a pity 
that North Americans should take so 
little pains to learn it. 

MARTHA PERRY LOWE, 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A SPELLING LESSON. 


ov” 


“Can you spell kitten, my little man‘ 
I said to Jack, five years old. 
And behind his back Jack put both hands, 
And he tossed his locks of gold. 
“Too hard’?”’ I asked. Then his face grew 
grave, 
And he said: “It isn’t that— 
But I’m too old for kitten, you know, 
Now just you try me on cat."’ 
—Selected. 
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KEEPING A SECRET. 

It was when Molly was getting over the 
measles that mamma told her about 
Tom's birthday party. It was to be a 
bicycle party, and the boys were all to 
bring their bicycles; and Tom’s father 
was going to give him one for a birthday 
present. 

“Oh, goody!” cried Molly, jumping up 
and down. ‘'Won’t Tom be just too hap- 
pified for anything?” 

‘Now, Molly,’’ said mamma, ‘tyou must 
be very carefu) not to tell Tom anything 
about it. You mustn’t even look as if 
you knew about it.’’ 

‘Can't I tell anybody? Not even Ara- 
bella Maria?” asked Molly. ‘’Cause I 
shall surely burst if I don’t.” 

**Yes,”’ said mamma, laughing, ‘you 
may tell Arabella Maria, but no one else.” 

This was hard. That very afternoon 
Tom came rushing in from school, and 
told Molly about Billy’s new improved 
safety. 

“I'd give something if I just knew I’d 
get a wheel for my birthday,” said he. 
“But, when father was telling me about 
the scarcity of money last night, I knew 
that meant no safety for this year.” 

‘*Bye low, bye low,” sang Molly to Ara- 
bella Maria, who, because she was made 
of rags, and limber, Molly loved, as she 
said she was so nice and ‘“‘huggy.’’ Molly 
kept her eyes shut tight for fear Tom 
would see a nickel-plated bicycle in them. 

‘“*Why don’t you talk and be a comfort?”’ 
demanded Tom. ‘I suppose, if it was 
your birthday coming, you wouldn't 
mind. You'd rather have an old mushy 
doll like that!’ indicating the beloved 
Arabella Maria with a scornful finger. 

This was too much for Moily to bear. 
Her eyes flew open with a flash, ‘It isn’t 
so at all!’ she said. “I wouldn't want 
another doll at all, and I do want a bicy- 
cle. Every girl in the block has one but 
me. And Arabella Maria is not mushy, 
and she knows a great deal that you 
would be glad to know.’’ 

And then Molly, feeling that she was 
getting on dangerous ground, flew up- 
stairs, bolding Arabella Maria close up 
against her mouth. 

Uncle Tom and mamma were sitting on 
the porch quite near the open window, 
and heard all this conversation. Uncle 
Tom was much amused, and mamma very 
proud, 

“IT can make her tell me,’’ said Uncle 
Tom. 

“Try,’’ said mamma, as she went in- 
doors to toast her muffins for tea. 

Molly presently found herself seated on 
Uncle Tom’s knee; and after she had told 
him all about the measles, and how it was 
a great surprise to everybody that Ara- 
bella Maria didn’t take them, ‘But she’s 
the best thing!” said Molly. “I told her 
not to, ’cause I couldn’t nurse her; and 
she didn’t.”’ 

“What's this about Tom’s birthday?” 
said Uncle Tom. ‘I want to know about 
i.” 

But Molly immediately shut her mouth 
up tight and looked up at the sky. ‘It’s 
a secret,”’ she said, finally. 

“But not from me, is it? You know 
he’s my namesake; and how do you knuw 
I won’t get him the same thing?”’ 

Molly looked troubled. ‘*There is a dan- 
ger,’’ she said; ‘‘but, if I should tell you, 
you might let it out,—not on purpose,— 
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but ‘cause it’s so hard not to. I don’t 
want to ever have the ’sponsibility of 
another secret, never.”’ 

**Well, well, and so you can’t trust me,”’ 
said Uncle Tom. 

“TI wouldn’t mind trusting you at all if 
I hadn’t promised I wouldn’t tell,’ said 
Molly. “And me and Arabella Maria 
must keep our word, you see. Now, if it 
was about my birthday, I could tell you 
just as well as not, ‘cause I wouldn’t 
know—” 

But Uncle Tom was laughing so hard 
that Molly stopped. “Good for you, 
Molly,” he said; ‘‘you’re a trump!” 

Molly didn’t know at all what he meant, 
but she was much relieved that he was 
not offended. 

When Tom's birthday, with the party, 
the safety and all, really came, it was 
hard to tell which was the happier, Tom 
or Molly. 

Every time that Tom felt things boiling 
within him to such an extent that he 
couldn’t possibly stand it another minute, 
he would rush out on the iawn, and look 
at his new wheel, and say: ‘‘Hurrah! 
She’s a daisy!” and turned somersaults 
until he felt better. At the same time 
Molly would rush after Arabella Maria, 
and, with a rapturous squeeze, would 
say, ‘‘Aren’t we glad we didn’t tell, tho, 
*cause he’s so happy over the s’ prise.”’ 

By and by they all went out for a spin 
around the block; and there among the 
shining wheels was a dear little one, 
whom no one claimed. ‘tom picked up a 
card on the handle-bar, and read: 

“For Molly and Arabella Maria, two 
young women who know how to keepa 
secret from even Uncle Tom.”’ 

“Oh, oh!" said Molly, dancing up and 
down. ‘Arabella Maria, we’re the hap- 
piest girls in this world, I know,’’ — 
Churchman. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Tommy—Pop, why do singers eat tar 
drops? 

Tommy’s Pop—To give their voices a 
proper pitch, | suppose. — Ez. 





New Wife—I wish to get some butter, 
please. 

Dealer —Roll butter, madam? 

New Wife—No, we wish to eat it on 
biscuits.—Ez. 


Mother—Didn't I tell you not to touch 
the preserves without my permission? 

Son—Yes, mother, 

Then why didn’t you come to me and 
ask me?”’ 

‘*Because I wanted some,’’—Life. 


Inquiring Tourist—Tell me, what were 
your sensations while you were crouching 
in your cyclone cellar with the terrible 
tornado raging just above you? 

Kansas Farmer—Wa-al, I reckon it’s 
safe to say that I felt sorter under the 
weather—Puck. 


A commercial traveller, a good hearted 
sort of fellow, being in a certain hotel, 
was surprised to find a Bible on his dress- 
ing-table. He was not in the habit of 
reading his Bible, but he opened this one 
at the book of Jeremiah, which he read. 
At the end he wrote in pencii, ‘Cheer up, 
Jeremiah,”’ 


“Maw, what’s de difference between er 
politician and er statesman?”’ 

“Well, honey, a mushroom’s good, ain't 
it?’’ 

“Yes, ’um.” 

‘And a toadstood is pizen, ain't it?’’ 

“Yes, ’um.”’ 

“And dey bof look alike?” 

‘Yes, ’urm.” 

‘Des same difference from a statesman 
to a politician.’ —(Brooklyn Life.) 








BaD blood is a bad thing to inherit or 
acquire, but bad blood mey be made good 
blood by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 














To Real Estate Owners 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in Peet order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
The applicant is a business man of experience, 
and has been connected with this office for ten 
years. The best of references and recommenda 
tions will be furnished. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
ne must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
sontinue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper 18 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether, directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
o> not—is responsible for the payment. 








25 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS. 


In order to make the merits of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL more widely known, we 
will send it for three months to a new ad- 
dress for 25 cents, with the privilege of 
renewing at the end of that time at special 
club rates. 

Let every subscriber send us four names 
and one dollar. 





SOUTHERN CONSERVATIVES AND NORTH- 
ERN CRITICS. 


North Carolina is just now severely 
blamed by Northern critics for having 
discriminated against its colored popula- 
tion in the matter of suffrage. Practi- 
cally it has established a restriction upon 
illiteracy applying temporarily only to 
colored men and not to white men. An 
illiterate white man remains a voter; an 
illiterate colored man is temporarily ex- 
cluded, but can become a voter just as 
soon as he qualifies himself to vote by 
learning to read and write the State con- 
stitution intelligently. A similar restric- 
tion is also imposed upon white men 
coming of age after the year 1908; so that 
after 1908, all illiterate men, white and 
black, will become the political peers of 
all women. 

Every Northern and Western State (four 
excepted) imposes a restriction equally 
unjust and more sweeping than this upon 
one-half of its own citizens, No woman, 
however intelligent and public spirited, 
is allowed to vote, nor can she ever be- 
come a voter, either now or after 1908, 
upon any conditions whatever. The 
Northern men who denounce their South- 
ern brethren for their injustice to colored 
men justify and uphold in their own 
States less excusable disfranchisement of 
their own mothers, sisters, wives, and 
daughters. 

It is true that in respect to their own 
women the Southern States are equally 
unjust. But it ill becomes Northern men 
to throw stones while they live in glass 
houses. Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, and 
Idaho may, if they will, raise the cry of 
‘imperialism’ against both North and 
South, against Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike, because those four States have 
abolished all political disabilities of race 
and of sex. But for other States to point 
the finger of scorn at North Carolina is 
a flagrant inconsistency. In the words of 
Lucy Stone, ‘‘the men who deny the right 
of suffrage to women can show no title 
to their own.”” What is good enough for 
a@ woman, is good enough for a negro or a 
Filipino. If taxation without representa- 
tion and government without consent are 
wrong for anybody, they are wrong for 
women; if these restrictions are right in 
the case of women, they are right for any 
class of citizens that the majority see 
fit to exclude. 

Oh, Republican critics, ‘‘why beholdest 
thou the mote in thy brother’s eye, but 
considerest not the beam that is in thine 
own eye? Thou hypocrite, first cast out 
the beam out of thine own eye; then 
shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote 
out of thy brother’s eye. For with what 
judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged; 
and with what measure ye mete, it shall 
be measured to you again.” H. B. B. 





CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS FOR 
WOMEN. 


The State Civil Service Commission at 
Albany, N. Y., is anxious to secure capa- 
ble women officers for the houses of 
refuge and reformatories for women and 
children, and several good places are now 
open. The duties are general supervision 
and control of housekeeping. Discipline 
in direct communication with the inmates 
affords an opportunity for those who de- 
sire to do important and difficult reforma- 
tory work. The qualities needed are not 
so much technical accomplishments as a 
fair knowledge of housekeeping, discre- 
tion, good judgment, fairness and moral 
purpose. The salaries for those begin- 
ning the work are $300 a year, with full 
maintenance, and after six months’ ser- 
vice there is an opportunity to try an ex- 
amination for promotion, with consider- 
able increase in pay. The examinations 
are not such as may be dreaded by any 
woman Of intelligence and fair education, 

The House of Refuge for Women, at 
Hudson, calls for an instructor in music 
and gymnastics, whose salary will be 
$420 a year and full maintenance. The 
place is open to women only, and non- 





residents will be admitted to the examina. 
tion, which will relate wholly to the 
duties of the place and the training and 
experience of candidates. A parole cfficer 
is needed for the same institution. The 
post is open to women only, and its duties 
are to investigate families applying to 
take inmates on parole, and to have 
charge of parole inmates. ‘The salary is 
$720 a year and maintenance. Other of- 
fices, with salaries ranging from $300 to 
$600 a year and maintenance, are open to 
men and women, 

Intending competitors must file appli- 
cations in the office of the Commission on 
or before noon of August 27. No one 
will be admitted to the examination with- 
out the official notice from the chief ex- 
aminer. Application blanks and a man- 
ual of examinations will be mailed upon 
application to the chief examiner, State 
Civil Service Commission, Albany, N. Y. 





THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
WOMEN. 


A meeting of the executive committee 
of the International Council of Women 
was held in Paris this summer. A report 
of the sessions, which were secret, was 
given to the public for the first time 
through Harper’s Bazar of August 11, by 
Miss Rebecca A. Insley, the official secre- 
tary. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, of Indian- 
apolis, who was elected president of the 
council at the meeting in London last 
year, presided. All the affiliated councils, 
excepting those of New Zealand and Tas- 
mania, were represented. The reports 
indicated a strong and steady growth. 
Remarkable progress has been made in 
Greece and Russia, although in Austria 
seven organizations are uniting to form 
the core of a national council. The Na- 
tional Council of Italy, Princess Taverna, 
president, made formal application for 
affiliation in the International Council. 

The condition of women in Russia is 
changing, according to the report sent in 
by Mlle. Marie Boubnowa, and authorized 
by the honorary vice-president, Madame 
de Philosofoff. It is under the influence 
of Madame Philosofoff that for the first 
time the different philanthropic move- 
ments and institutions of Russia are form- 
ing a central committee in which all shall 
find equal representation. Even among 
the peasant women of Russia quite new 
lines of social activity are to be observed 
in a striving for independence and organi- 
zation. Fifty-two organizations of wom- 
en exist there, the largest being the Wo- 
man’s Association for Mutual Help, with 
two thousand members. The others have 
for their object the protection of young 
girls, benevolence, and the advancement 
of education among women. In all the 
philanthropic institutions, which number 
8.555, women are co-workers, and the 
amount of donations made to charity by 
Russian women between 1897 and 1898 
was estimated at $2,200,000. 

On behalf of the French women, Ma- 
dame Bogelot said that three distinct con- 
gresses of French women have been 
organized, two of which have already 
ended their sessions. One, under the 
name of “Feminism Chrétienne,”’ is 
strongly nationalistic, and under the 
direction of the Catholic Church. The 
second, called the ‘‘Congress of Women’s 
Work and Institutions,” has enrolled the 
leaders of progress along conservative 
lines. It is philanthropic in character, 
and has in view the modification of the 
civil code in favor of women, and the 
higher education of women. The third, 
composed of women known as ‘‘Radicals,”’ 
will convene in Paris, in September, to 
consider the political rights of women. 
Great progress has been made in the 
feministe movement in France since 1889, 
when the first International Congress was 
convened under the auspices of the French 
government. A formal proposition to 
unite the different groups of French wom- 
en, as represented in the three congresses 
of 1900, into a National Council of Wom 
en, met with much favor from the two 
congresses whose sessions had an oppor. 
tunity to consider it. The Congress of 
the Feminism Chrétienne and the Con- 
gress of Women’s Work and Institutions 
have each appointed a committee of three; 
and it is expected that the Congress of 
Radicals will also appoint a committee of 
three, to meet in Paris in November, to 
form a National Council for Women. 

In view of existing and impending wars 
in various sections of the world, much 
consideration was given to the work of 
the Committee on Peace and International 
Arbitration. The sentiment of the ex- 
ecutive committee was that selfishness 
and ignorance, the greed that is the fruit 
of one, and the prejudice which is the 
result of the ether, are the causes of wars. 
The eradication of selfishness from the 
national conscience is as certainly the 
work of education as is its suppression in 
the individual conscience. This idea is 
the key-note of the council’s work in be- 
half of peace and arbitration. 

These extracts will indicate the value 





of Miss Ineley’s report, which should be 
read in full by all who are interested in 
the work of the Council of Women, both 
National and International. F. M. A. 
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THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION AT 








A young Georgia woman, Miss Augusta 
Choate, will next year have charge of the 
English department of the Mount Hope 
School in Fall River, Mass., of which 
school Miss 8S. P. H. Winslow is principal 
and proprietor. Miss Choate is an honor 
graduate of the Atlanta Girls’ High 
School, and after her graduation, taught 
for two years ina public school in that 
city. Then she went to Vassar College, 
graduating in 1899. During the past year 
she did graduate work at Vassar, and at 
Commencement received the M. A. de- 
gree. She is an enthusiastic Vassar girl, 
and to a reporter of the Atlanta Journal 
she gave the following account of the 
Republican Convention at the college, for 
the nomination of the president and vice- 
president. 

“One unique feature of this convention 
was that its members belonged to all 
parties and were of all beliefs,’’ she 
began. ‘The convention was held in 
Philadelphia Hall, and the main body of 
the hall was occupied by the delegations 
from the different States, who were 
dressed up in appropriate costumes. 
There were miners, farmers, women dele- 
gates, negroes, and each delegation had a 
gorgeous ‘transparency.’ 

‘Miss Margaret Jackson, senior presi- 
dent-elect of 1901, madea brilliant speech, 
in which she nominated for president 
William McKinley. Miss Jackson’s speech 
was wildly applauded by the convention, 
and was pronounced a fine effort even by 
President Taylor. President Taylor re 
ceived the appointment for vice-president, 
and acommittee was appointed to go to 
his home, at the close of the meeting, and 
inform him of the honor conferred upon 
him. He had been at the meeting, enjoy- 
ing all the fun, but he succeeded in reach- 
ing the president’s house in time to re- 
ceive Mark Hanna, as the chairman of the 
committee. All the various delegations 
had formed in line and marched over 
across the campus, to the tune of ‘Yankee 
Doodle,’ performed on combs and fifes. 

‘*President Taylor stood on the steps and 
waited for the enthusiastic mob to be 
silent. Mark Hanna, in a very oratorical 
and flowery speech, notified bim of his 
nomination, and upon his acceptance of 
the honor, requested him to state his 
platform, ‘I believe,’ said ‘Presy,’ ‘in 
1, Free trade ; 2, Plenty of silver ; 3, Fiat 
money, and 4, Women.’ 

‘Amid howls loud and prolonged, the 
procession formed and marched away, 
and the great Republican Convention was 
over. 

“Tt is a matter of great pride and satis- 
faction to Vassar girls that they havea 
president always appreciative and sym 
pathetic. They are still exulting over 
Brown, and are proud of being ‘Taylor- 
made’ girls!” 





A BOSTON FLOWER MISSION. 


Three dirty little children were sitting 
in a row on some Beacon Street steps as I 
went by one Saturday noon, says a writer 
in the Congregationalist. That in itself 
would not have attracted attention, but 
each child held tight in his hand a bunch 
of wild flowers, and each grimy face was 
radiant. I stopped, and inquired where 
the flowers came from. ‘A lady in that 
white house there—go in that big door— 
she’s got heaps, and if you’re big people, 
you'll get a truly bouquet!” Any one 
following the eager directions would have 
been ushered into an office in the Congre- 
gational building, which had that day a 
very different look from most offices. 
One desk was covered with roses; a 
bucketful of pinks was on the table;a 
pile of sweet peas peered out from a 
corner; there were all kinds of flowers 
everywhere; the room was fragrant with 
their perfume. Expressmen were coming 
and going, and the workers were busy 
sorting bouquets. Mrs. Samuel Wright 
Simpson, the State superintendent of the 
W. C. T. U. Flower Mission, sat at a desk. 
A group of ragged little children peeked 
shyly in at the door. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Mrs. Simpson, ‘while there 
is a flower left we do do not refuse them, 
but making the children happy is but a 
small part of our work. The W. C. T. U. 
Societies, the Christian Endeavorers, the 
King’s Daughters’ Circles and private in- 
dividuals send in flowers from all around; 
we have over a hundred towns on our 
list now; and we distribute them through 
the mission Sunday schools, college settle- 
ments, day nurseries, hospitals, industrial 
schools, reform schools and prisons. 
They are also taken about by the city 
missionaries, district nurses and deacon- 
esses. To-day we carried some to the big 
department stores to the girls who work 
in those dreary basements and hot rooms. 

“To each bouquet is attached a verse of 





Scripture on a slip of pasteboard; this 
message lasts after the flowers are faded. 
Fruit and flowers are also taken to the 
sick by the nurses and deaconesses. Only 
those who have carried the flowers about 
can know the joy they bring into the 
darkened lives. Each little flower is a 
missionary with its message of hope and 
comfort.” 

More flowers are needed for the con- 
stantly increasing work. Fruit, jellies, 
eggs, and other delicacies will be dis 
tributed among the destitute sick. The 
Adams, the American and the National 
Express Companies transport free of 
charge--within a radius of 100 miles—all 
packages of flowers addressed to ‘‘Flower 
Mission,’’ Massachusetts W. C. T. U., 14 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


A pleasant glimpse of the first woman 
to obtain a medical degree in America, 
comes through a letter written by Mar- 
garet Dooris from Hastings, Eng, to the 
London (Ohio) Enterprise. After describ- 
ing a short tour in Switzerland, she says: 


We were back in Hastings in time to 
celebrate the Fourtb of July. We invited 
a few especial friends. Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell was the guest of honor. She 
came decorated in American colors. It 
was through her exertions that the medi- 
cal colleges of America were opened to 
women. She is now in her 81st year, but as 
young in appearance, and in mental and 
physical faculties, as most women of 60, 
She is the most remarkable woman I ever 
met in conversation. She is brilliantly in- 
tellectual. Everything she says is worth 
remembering, and yet she is not the least 
stilted or pedantic. Her mornings are 
strictly devoted to literary work; in the 
afternoons she receives, or visits her 
friends, and we have had the pleasure of 
enjoying many interchanges of hospitality 
with her during our stay at Hastings. I 
will tell you more of her at her beautiful 
home in a letter on literary people of 
Hastings if I ever find time to write it. 
Miss Betham Edwards, the novelist, was 
also one of our guests. She has a charm- 
ing home here. Mrs. Armitage, a poet 
and author of great merit, was also pres- 
ent and her husband, who is a minister, 


Mrs. S. E. Johnson, M. D., who is at the 
head of the medical mission work in India, 
in connection with the United Presbyte- 
rian mission, is now in this country and is 
giving addresses on mission work. The 
Good Samaritan Hospital in Jhilam has 
grown to be very successful under her 
direction. 

A private letter from Miss Mary E. 
Shoekley, of Tien-Tsin, published in Zi- 
on’s Herald, mentions that Dr. Edna C, 
Terry was still in Pekin on June 4, This 
is the first reference to Dr. Terry that has 
appeared since the report of her murder 
in May. F. M. A. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 

Finland has made women eligible to all 
municipal offices, and this without any 
special effort on the part of women them- 
selves. 

English women have established a move- 
ment to set aside the laws by which daugh- 
ters are left without a heritage. Under 
the operation of these laws, the son in- 
herits the father’s title and prospects, 
without reference to the daughter of the 
family, and in the absence of a son the 
peer is deemed childless, no matter how 
many daughters he may have. The 
daughters are often left destitute while the 
valuable estate of a father goes hunting 
for heirs. The movement to abrogate 
these laws had its inception in the an- 
nouncement that Queen Victoria has de- 
termined to make the Duke of Fife’s 
daughters eligible to succeed to his duke- 
dom in the event of his having no sons. 
Up to the present time the Duke and his 
wife, Princess Louise of Wales, have only 
daughters, 

The fact, says a London paper, that two 
women have been admitted by a large ma- 
jority as members of the Jewish Board of 
Guardians, is interesting, as showing how 
the Jewish community is changing its 
view and practice. So rapid has been the 
adoption of more modern ideas in regard 
to the exclusion of women from Jewish 
bodies, that there are now only two im- 
portant ones, the United Synagogue, and 
the Board of Deputies, to which the old 
rule still applies. 

In Great Britain women are appointed 
to many offices not given them here. For 
instance, Miss Creswell has been the head 
of the postal department at Gibraltar for 
ten years past, with a salary of $2,740. 
Miss Maybin Armour, of Edinburgh, has 
been made sanitary inspecter of Paisley; 
she holds a certificate in sanitary science 
and is a qualified nurse of experience in 
hospital and district nursing, but there 
are many with the same qualifications. 
Another newly appointed sanitary inspec- 
tor is Miss Alice Tattersall. 

The messenger service of London has 
been carried on the last two months with 
the aid of girls, and girl messengers have 
now come to stay. They have been in- 
troduced because of the dearth of boys, 
the greater difficulty experienced in keep- 











ing boys in order, and the superior reli- 
ability of girls. 

The Duchess of Sutherland recently ad. 
dressed a meeting held at the residence of 
Mrs. Asquith, in aid of the Women’s 
Trade Union League Lead - poisoning 
Fund. She spoke of the needless amount 
of suffering and misery caused by the use 
of lead in the process of glazing. Twenty 
thousand women are employed in the 
industry, and so long as lead is used any 
one of them is liable to be poisoned, In- 
sanity, paralysis and blindness are some 
of the evils that follow. 

A correspondent of the Chicago Record, 
who recently called upon Mrs. Kriiger, 
gives a pathetic account of the effect of 
the war upon the unhappy old lady. She 
said: “You don’t know how this war is 
wearing upon my old age. Many long 
years ago, I came to the Transvaal with 
my parents in the great northern trek, 
always retreating, as our people have 
always done, from British might and 
British lands. When they tell you of the 
hardships which we went through, which 
I remember 80 well, how we women and 
children had to hide many a night in the 
jungles of reeds at the river-side, half in 
the water, hiding from the bloodthirsty 
Kaffirs, who would not hold back from 
the most atrocious deeds to white women, 
and when I think how these worries and 
other troubles have continued ever since, 
my heart feels sore that the evening of 
our life should be once more darkened by 
this awful, this unnecessary bloodshed 
between people of our own kin and race.” 
Tears streamed down her cheeks as she re- 
ferred to the slaughter of both burghers 
and British. Evidently Mrs. Kriiger is a 
womanly woman. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

The October meeting of the Massachu- 
setts State Federation will be held in 
Amherst, The Education Committee of 
the State Federation has been concerning 
itself with the statistics of vacation school 
work, of so much interest to the clubs, 
and having sent out a circular asking for 
information on various points, Mrs. Electa 
N. L. Walton, chairman of the committee, 
will summarize the answers received, and 
present a report at the Amherst meeting. 

A large number of the Massachusetts 
clubs which have been asked to send 
books to the library of the State Sani- 
tarium for Consumptives at Rutland, have 
done so, The Middlesex Club, of Lowell, 
recently sent 200 volumes. 

The Union Club, which comprises the 
sixty employees of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, of Boston, 
and some of the directors, were enter- 
tained by the president, Mrs. Mary Morton 
Kehew, at her summer home at Galloupe’s 
Point, Swampscott, recently. A special 
car and barges transported the company. 
Supper was served on the greensward 
facing the sea, after which there was 
dancing on the ample piazzas. 

The effort of the New York State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs to establish an 
experimental training school for girls in 
that State, under the Department of Edu- 
cation, is not to be abandoned because the 
bill introduced in the last Legislature, 
providing for an appropriation to meet 
the expenses of such a school, was de- 
feated. As soon as the women’s clubs re- 
assemble, early in the autumn, the two 
hundred or more organizations of New 
York City will be federated by the Presi- 
dent of the State Federation, Mrs. William 
Tod Helmuth, and, backed by some citi- 
zens, Will establish the proposed school 
as a private enterprise. After it shall 
have proved its usefulness, the State will 
be asked to assume charge. The chief 
objection raised against the proposed 
school by the legislators in Albany last 
winter, was that the experiment would 
cost the State too much, and that, if it 
proved to be a success, tax-payers in other 
sections would make demands for similar 
schools, which could not be well refused. 


The club women of Maryland are exert- 
ing their energies to aid in practical edu- 
cational and philanthropic work, In co- 
operation with school committees, they 
are conducting a series of free illustrated 
lectures in several counties of their State. 
One organization raised a considerable 
sum of money, with which it gave a 
pleasant surprise to the directors of the 
Maryland Homeopathic Hospital by offer- 
ing to use the fund for painting the hos- 
pital throughout. 

The Woman’s Club of Brooklyn con- 
tributes $1,000 to defray the expenses of 
the kindergarten which it maintains on 
Warren Street this year. This is an in- 
crease of $200 over previous years, but 
the club willingly meets the increased 
cost of running the school for the sake of 
reaching more children. The kindergar- 
ten is conducted in the basement of 4 
nchrch in one of the poorest localities in 
the borough, and has taken care of thou- 
sands of children, under the most skilful 
teaching. The club has done much 
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toward decorating the walls of the rooms 
in public schools with pictures, uplifting 
in tone and he)pful in the studies of the 
various grades for which they are in- 
tended. 


The Memphis (Tenn.) Woman’s Club 
is a purely literary organization, and is 
limited to thirty five members. Among 
its members are writers of international 
reputation, such as Will Allen Drumgoole, 
Ruth McEnery Stuart, Sarah Barnwell 
Elliott, Octave Thanet, Mrs. Jennie Dods- 
worth Lockwood, who is a regular con- 
tributor to Judge, and Mrs, Margaret 
Minor, the short-story writer, lately prom- 
inent through her magazine work. One 
of its members, Mrs. J. W. Proudfit, es- 
tablished the four travelling libraries sent 
out by this club, and her method of cata- 
loguing and design for the boxes has 
since been found so practicable that they 
have been used as models by all the other 
organizations. 


The social science department of the 
Woman’s Club of Denver has arranged 
the following programme for the coming 
year for class study: 

1, Introductory lecture, ‘‘The New In- 
dustrial World.” 

2. The Utopians. Robert Owen; St. 
Simon Fournier; The Brook Farm. 

8. Early Economists. Adam Smith; 
Ricardo; Malthus. 

4. Reform Struggle in England Re- 
form of 1832; The Corn Law Agitation; 
Chartism; ‘‘Felix Holt; Reform of 1867. 

5. Carlyle on Industry. ‘Pas: and 
Present; ‘‘Chartism ;” ‘‘Sartor Resartus.”’ 

6. The Christian Socialists Charles 
Kingsley; Frederick Maurie; Thomas 
Hughes; Social Phases of Oxford Move- 
ment. 

7. John Stuart Mill. On Liberty; On 
Socialism; On Woman; ‘‘Autobiography.”’ 

8. Trades Union Movement. The The- 
ory; The History; Present Development. 

9. Jobn Ruskin’s Economics. ‘*Work 
and Traffic; ‘‘Unto This Last;’’ ‘Fors 
Clavigera;’’ His Practical Undertakings; 
Relation to Art Theories. 

10. Arnold Toynbee and the Settlement 
Movement. “The Industrial Revolu- 
tions;’’ American Settlements. 

11. Ceoéperation. The Rochdale Pio- 
neers; Lloyd’s ‘‘Labor Copartnership;’’ 
Profit Sharing. 

12. Herbert Spencer and Individualism. 
Social Statics; ‘‘Man and the State;’’ 
Anarchism as a Propaganda. 

13. Henry George and the Single Tax. 
His Analysis of Present Conditions; ‘‘Pro- 
gress and Poverty; Relation to Other 
Reforms. 

14, Karl Marx and Scientific Socialism. 
Evolutionary Aspect; Marx’s Philosophy 
of History; “Capital.” 

15. The American Socialistic Move- 
ment. Bellamy’s ‘Equality; Social De- 
mocracy; Socialist Labor Party; Present 
Christian Socialism. F. M. A. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


In the announcements from American 
universities and collegiate institutions for 
the coming year, the most striking feature 
is what may be called the higher com- 
mercial courses which are offered, says 
The Chautauquan. Even Wellesley is said 
to have arranged a course in public finance, 
to be supplemented by lectures on busi- 
ness methods for women. In New York 
City, where the Board of Education estab- 
lished a Commercial High School, the 
Chamber of Commerce has undertaken to 
endow a School of Commerce for Colum- 
bia University. Such schools have al- 
ready been conducted by other universi- 
ties, and not a few are able to adapt es- 
tablished courses in Politics and Econom- 
ics to the demand assumed to exist for spe- 
cializing on trade problems. The growth 
of our foreign trade (to say nothing 
of the disputed theory of trade balances), 
the consequent demand for improved 
consular service, and the need of compe- 
tent administrative talent in new posses- 
sions, account for the establishment of 
trade courses. 

The biographic pictures of life in the 
schools of New York and the phono- 
graphic renderings of the songs and utter- 
ances in the schoolrooms, exhibited in the 
American educational section at the Paris 
Exposition, have made a profound impres- 
sion on the spectators and the educational 
experts from all the European countries. 
The Russian government, which, by the 
way, sent 2,000 teachers to Paris at the 
expense of the State, has asked the officials 
n charge of this particular exhibit to pro- 
vide a duplicate exhibit for use in Russia 
at their normal schools and pedagogical 
institutes, and has expressed not only its 
willingness to provide for the expense of 
such duplication, but also its sense of the 
value of the exhibit and its uniqueness 
and utility in imparting knowledge and 
inspiring patriotism. 

It is well worth while just now to glance 
at the progress the negro has made educa- 
tionally, says the Springfield (Mass.) Re- 
publican. Professor Du Bois, a negro 
alumnus of Harvard, and now a resident 





of Atlanta, Ga., supplies the statistics. He 


has been able to find 2,414 negroes, in- 
cluding 285 women, who have taken de- 
grees from institutions of every sort. So 
far as he could learn, all of these have 
been self-supporting, and letters from half 
of them report an average assessed valu- 
ation of real estate of $2,500. The fact 
must be taken into consideration that the 
negro has had little time and small 
means since his emancipation for self-ad- 
vancement. 
SUFFRAGE DAY AT OCEAN PARE. 

Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Friday, August 24, at Chautauqua-by- 
the-Sea, Ocean Park, Old Orchard, Maine, 
is to be Maine Woman Suffrage Day. 
Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, of Portland, pres- 
ident of the Maine Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, will preside. The address of 
welcome will be made by Mrs. Mary A. 
Davis, of Ocean Park; response by Mrs. 
Sarah Fairfield Hamilton. There will be 
a paper, written by Mrs. E. H. Bigelow, 
ex-president of the Portland Equal Suf- 
frage Club. A question-box will be con- 
ducted by Miss L. A. DeMerritte, of 
Ocean Park. 

Mrs, Carrie Chapman Catt, president of 
the National Woman Suffrage Association, 
will make the principal address in the 
afternoon. This is the first time that a 
Suffrage Day has been held at any of the 
Chautauqua Assemblies in the State. 
Special rates will be given by the rail 
roads. The train which leaves Portland 
at 9.05 connects with the Shore Line in 
time for the morning meeting. 

A basket luncheon ip the grove at noon 
will be one of the pleasant features of the 
day. Members are requested to put a cup 
and spoon in their baskets, as coffee and 
tea will be served by the ladies at the 
Park, E. H. Osecoopn. 








COLORADO WOMEN WILL VOTE. 


The club department of the N. Y. Sat- 
urday Evening Post of Aug. 11 contains 
the following interesting article: 


A Colorado woman, spending the sum- 
mer at a near-by New Jersey watering- 
place, gave an interesting insight into 
the feminine political mind in her State, 
aud the probable result of woman’s voice 
there in the coming presidential election. 

“It is somewhat difficult to forecast 
just now how the majority of women will 
vote during the coming election,’’ she 
said, “but there is little indevision in 
their answer as to how they intend to 
vote, if you ask them. I believe 95 
per cent. of the women will vote next 
November, and the reason their interest 
is so aroused is because pulitics has 
touched their hearths, and they have 
come to a realization of what one of the 
principal questions involved in the com- 
ing election — imperialism — means to 
them. Colorado, you know, gave as 
many volunteers to the army in the Phil- 
ippines as any State in the Union. Some 
of them came back to us, but it is the 
ones who will never return who have 
formed our decision for us. The Repub- 
lican male voters who see everything in 
material prosperity will, I believe, gain 
some votes, and the Democrats are uni- 
formly occupied in opposing their prin- 
ciples on every ground. No such lines 
divide or interest the women, and there 
is not even a mention of the monetary 
question. We merely want the war 
stopped, and those of our boys who are 
still nearly 10,000 miles away from us, 
giving their young lives for the acquisi- 
tion of an alien people and a remote ter 
ritory, to return to their homes and their 
peaceful occupations, 

“There are 30,000 more men in Colo 
rado than women, yet in a former election 
the woman vote was 51 per cent. of the 
whole vote cast. The women are more 
aroused now than they have ever been be- 
fore, and next November I confidently ex- 
pect the largest woman vote in the State 
since the franchise was extended. I notice 
that press reports from Colorado affirm 
the belief that the Republicans or Demo- 
crats will carry the State, according to the 
political color of the paper in which these 
reports appear; butitis the women who 
hold the balance of power. We are like- 
ly to upset the prediction of party bosses. 
I do not think that 10 per cent. of the 
women of the State will vote a straight 
ticket. While, as I have said, the ques- 
tion of Imperialism has been brought 
very closely home to them, the discus- 
sions among the women’s organizations 
throughout the State at their meetings in 
the last year show that it is not mere 
emotion that will rule their decision this 
autumn. A deeper study has been given 
the question which has become paramount 
to them, and they ask if a materially 
prosperous country for the time being is 
not blinding the nation at large to the in- 
sidious movement which may now be 
undermining the very structure upon 
which our Government rests. I know of 
many Republican women who will vote 
for the Democratic Presidential and Vice- 
Presidential candidates and the entire re- 
mainder of the Republican ticket. There 
is one organization of women in Denver— 
the Civic Federation—which is composed 
of staunch Republicans, Democrats, and 
Populists, but they have no party when a 
matter involving what they believe to be 
safe and good government is uppermost. 

“T am somewhat surprised at the inter- 
est I myself take in the coming election, 
in view of my attitude on woman in poli- 
tics before going to Denver, whither we 
went for my husband’s health from Mas. 





sachusetts, seven yearsago. I am a mem- 
ber, but not a very active one, of the wo- 
man’s club, although I find time to attend 
to my social duties. When [ first went 
out I did not pay the least attention to 
politics, although our coterie of New 
England and Southern friends living there 
discussed it freely at table—the women, 
rather to my amusement. I was drawn in 
unconsciously when an intelligent expres. 
sion of my opinion on some local or State 
question was asked. Then I watched the 
trend of events in the papers, which I had 
heretofore read in a somewhat meaning- 
less way. It is only a step from State to 
national! politics, and questions affecting 
the country at large I now gave the same 
attention to that I did to the current 
light literature or the fashions formerly 
When the Spanish-American war broke 
out, the son of one of my uearest friends 
and neighbors enlisted as a volunteer, and 
I shared the suspense of that mother for 
three months, which seemed as many 
years, while his regiment was in action. 
Territorial expansion formed the theme 
of the discussions in many Colorado 
homes that winter, and, while each vic- 
tory of our troops made our hearts swell 
with patriotic pride, we could not lose 
sight of the cost of each battle to some 
home, some mother. The emotion has 
passed or been quieted, but conviction 
that our republican Government is enter- 
ing upon a dangerous career has taken its 
place, and I believe the majority of wom- 
en voters in Colorado will record their 
protest next November.”’ 





WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 

The Chautauquan for August contains a 
profusely illustrated article on **Famous 
Lighthouses of the World,” by Gustav 
Kobbé. Mary H. Krout describes in de- 
taila journey taken from San Francisco 
to Peking, under the title, ‘By Rail to 
Peking.’’ The article is illustrated with 
views of the region which is the seat of 
the present warfare. Prof. Fred Lewis 
Pattee, of the Pennsy)vania State College, 
contributes a comprehensive study of 
‘Philip Freneau,’’ a neglected American 
poet. Other articles of general interest are 
“ThePresentStatus of University Degrees,” 
by Calvin Dill Wilson; “What is Being 
Done in Textile Education,” by Jane A. 
Stewart; “Churches and Student Aid,” by 
Eugene M, Camp; ‘'Tuskegee Negro Con- 
ference,’’ by Max Bennett Thrasher; ‘Our 
Nation and the Trade of the World,” 
with plates and maps, by George B. Wal- 
dron The Chautauquan is published at 
Cleveland, O., at $2.00 a year. 

The Boston Congregationalist of Aug. 9 
is an “educational number,” with por- 
traits of eminent educators and many 
valuable articles. 

The Rev. Dr. D. Z. Sheffield, president 
of the North China College and Mission at 
Tung-chau, near Peking, was iu America 
when the Boxer riots began, but immedi- 
ately prepared to return to his post. Be- 
fore sailing from San Francisco, late 
in June, he learned of the burning 
of his college. Dr. Sheffield left 
behind him the manuscript of an 
article which will appear in the Sep- 
tember Century under the title of 
“The Influence of the Western World on 
China.”’ As a result of the author’s thirty 
years’ experience as a missionary, he is 
said to argue strongly against the dismem- 
berment of the Middle Kingdom. Equally 
timely will be a paper by R. Van Bergen» 
in the same number, on ‘‘The Revolution 
in China and its Causes.”’ 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


MRS, CATHERINE E. BROUGHTON. 

The death on August 3d, in New York 
City, of Mrs. Catherine E. Broughton, re- 
moved from the rank of notable Ameri- 
can womanhood one of its most active and 
successful workers and loveliest orna- 
ments. 

It is so much the habit of our people to 
permit themselves to be advertised, if not 
to advertise themselves, so much is said 
and reiterated, almost ad nauseam, of 
some women who have achieved promi- 
nence in one or another way, it is the more 
remarkable that one who had attained 
and held the position of the late Mrs. 
Broughton should have so successfully 
eluded the public notice which she so 
much deprecated. 

Sixteen years ago Mrs. Broughton as- 
sumed, by invitation, the editorship of 
the publications of W. J. Morse, covering 
all phases of the field of fashion in peri- 
odical literature, including L’ Art de la 
Mode Robes, etc., etc. After a few years 
the entire management of the business, 
including that of the large pattern depart- 
ment devoted exclusively to cutting work- 
ing models of original Paris designs to 
order, had passed into Mrs. Broughton’s 
hands. After developing the business 
until the periodicals that she edited were 
not only in the van of American fashion 
publications, but had acquired a Paris 
circulation,— the only American fashion 
periodicals ever thus complimented,—Mrs. 
Broughton purchased a half interest in 
the business, which, since its incorpora- 
tion some years since, has been known as 
The Morse-Broughton Company. 

Until the illness immediately preced- 








ing ber death forced her to let the reins 
fall into her assistants’ hands, she has 
been not only the head, but the heart, 
even the soul, of the business. It is not 
overstepping the bounds of truth or good 
taste to say soul, in this connection. 
Never, surely, did an influence finer, high- 
er, deeper, more sensitive for good, radi- 
ate from a great business to all who came 
in cuntact with it, than passed from this 
beautiful nature to all who met her pri- 
vately or professionally. 

Mrs. Broughton, who was born in 1852 
in Livingston, N. Y., was a slender, youth- 
ful-looking little lady. She was as ‘‘pretty 
as a picture” till the day of her death; 
this phrase was said of her so many times 
that it seemed to have originated about 
her. She was as dainty asa bit of delicate 
lace, a woman of exquisite sensibilities, 
and with a fine native wit and keen sense 
of humor in others that rounded out her 
tem perament. 

One who met her only in her beautifully- 
filled relation of wife and mother, would 
never have guessed that she was the man- 
ager of a large and exhausting business; 
so much the woman of affairs that she 
was summoned to give expert testimony at 
Washington before the tariff legislation 
committee dealing with the class of impor- 
tations in connection with her business. 
She cared nothing for society in the usual 
acceptance of the word, only for that of 
her intimate friends, among whom she 
numbered many of importance in the so- 
cial world. She did not ally herself with 
any cf the public movements of the day 
in which women have come 80 much to 
the front of late years, but she had the 
keenest interest in all that affected the 
welfare of her sex and nationality. Hers 
was a generous charity, and always a 
tender, gentlewoman’s charity. 

Although Mrs. Broughton built the 
business she made hers into so firm and 
handsome a financial success, her interest 
in her work was ona much higher plane 
than that of a money achievement. She 
believed in the broadest future for the 
American dressmaker, and worked for it 
these many years in every way; in many 
ways that were not only without financial 
return to her, but that meant expenditure 
not alone of money, but of what is so 
much more precious,—the true test of 
real philanthropy,—an expenditure of 
time, physical strength, mental force, and 
heart faithfulness. 

The hundreds of thousands of dollars 
poured annually from this country into 
the hands of French manufacturers and 
dressmakers, Mrs. Broughton believed 
should and could be earned by and paid 
to American manufacturers and dress- 
makers, and she was unwearied in analyz- 
ing and propagating ways and means to 
this end, turning over gratis to the dress- 
makers, who flocked to her for help, the 
benefit of her studies at home and abroad. 
She treated her business as an art, and 
was wrapped up in it, reserving for recre- 
ation only the time she gave to her beloved 
and adoring famity. 

Hundreds of American dressmakers 
called Mrs. Broughton their best friend, 
among them not a few men tailors, who 
had benefited by her judgment and coun- 
sel. Thousands of others have her to 
thank for the benefits secured to them by 
her unending efforts to sow here the seeds 
of the great successes made by the famous 
foreign artists in dress. Whether one 
personally cares for the art of dress or 
not, it is a great factor in our national 
life, and its consideration by the late Mrs. 
Broughton was of a kind and degree that 
is in itself a monument. 

A rock of helpfulness in a steady gleam 
of sunshine to the end of her all too short 
life—such was Catherine Broughton. The 
world is the richer for ber having lived in 
it. DINAH STURGIS, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

This is “Old Home Week’ in New 
Ham psbire. 

The Cuban teachers, who have been the 
guests of Harvard University for the past 
six weeks, left Boston on last Thursday 
morning, sailing on transports for New 
York. After a short visit in that city, 
Washington, and Philadelphia, they will 
return home with an enlarged experience 
and vision. 


MISS GAFFNEY 


270 Boylston Street 
HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF HEAD, FACE, 
AND NECK . 








Hairdressing, Shampooing, Manicur- 
ing, and Chiropody 


Removing and preventing wrinkles, and im- 
proving the complexion, by restoring muscular 
tone, and tissue building, without the use of cos- 
metics or steaming. Appointments made for 
strictly private treatment at office. Head 
Treated for Congestion, Falling Hair, and 
Baldness. Testimonials from distinguished 
men and women of Boston. 








AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
souare | heatre. 
21 T tSt. Teleph 977 Tremont. Branch 





Office 168 Tremont St. 


Summer Season. 
Daily at 2and8 P.M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, AUGUST 20. 


THE LATE MR. COSTELLO. 


PRICES: 


. { Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50c. 
Prices: { Watinese’ loc: 260: Be. 





The D. H. SHILLABER 


sade A 


CLOVE SHOE 


is the most comfort- 


able foot-wear for 
this season of the 
year. 


Made on the most 
improved last. Hand- 
sewed. Turned. No 
breaking in. 


Price - = = = $3.50 
Parlor. Lady attend- 
ant. 








7 Temple Place, Room 39. 


THE NEW 
SUMMERLAND 


Cool, Restful 
Nova Scotia 


COUNTRY AND SEASHORE. 
A PERFECT VACATION RESORT. 


The most popular and 
direct route is by the 


Yarmouth Line 


Fast Mail Express Steamers sail from LEWIS 
WHARF, OSTON, at 2 P.M.every TUES- 
DAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, connecting 
at Yarmouth by boat and train for all points in 
the Maritime Provinces. 

For guide books, descriptive folders, and other 
information, address nearest ticket office, or 


H. F. HAMMOND, Agent, 


YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 


(LIMITED), 
483 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


Trees, 
Shrubs, 

Vines, 

Hardy Plants 


You pay but one profit in buying 
of us. We are the largest growers 
of allhardy stock in New England, 
and our prices are the lowest 
known, We send expert men, 
without charge, to give advice as 
to proper planting and arrange- 
ment of private grounds and 
estates. 


Call at our office, 102 State St., Boston, or visit 
nurseries at Shady Hill Station, Mass.. B. & M. 
R. R. Unique catalogues sent on application. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO. 


102 State St.. Boston, Mass. 


Hotel Carpets 
and Rugs. 


Our facilities for supplying 


Hotel Floor Coverings 


are unexcelled. For more than fifty 
years we have been identified with 
the furnishing of Hotels, throughout 
the country. 

Our stock is adapted to meet any 
demand. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & C0., 


169 Washington Street, Boston. 


Near Cornhill. 
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MY PART. 


BY IDA BALLHEIM. 


The Chief Musician did the chords invent; 

The Chief Musician shaped the instrument; 

He set me in my place before the score, 

I heard the one word, “Play!”’ He said no 
more. 


He did the air to other hands consign ; 

I may not even hint the full design. 

There is no meaning in the notes I play, 
Which I must still rehearse from day to day. 


And some who tire of their monotonous tone 
Would have me change to music of my own: 
Full-chorded discord would it better be? 
Let others play it, it is not for me. 


But I will strive to render perfect still 
My unmelodious part with patient will: 
So in that concert, grand, remote, and far, 
The harmony divine I shall not mar. 
—Living Church. 


-_--- 


WHO HAS GIVEN MOST? 





BY M. A. BIGGS. 


He lieth low, in khaki dressed, face down 
wards ’mid the dead; 

To-night upon the battle field, the Southern 
stars o’erhead ; 

He gave his life for England’s sake, and in 
her matchless story 

We read one hero’s name the more, to swell 
her Empire's glory. 


But she who rests secure to-night, remote 
from shot or shell, 

Sore grieving in an English home, while 
learning how he fell, 

Has given—not her life, indeed—but very 
light of life, 

Snatched by the rifle of the Boer, in that last 
desperate strife. 


Ay, who in truth has given most, since lov- 
ing hearts must bleed, 
While brothers sons, and husbands rush to 
die for England's need? 
The one who faithful stood till death against 
the Transvaal host? 
Or she who living gave her life? say, who 
has given most? ; 
—_— -_-—- 
CUTTIN’ RUSHES. 


BY MOIRA O'NEILL. 





Oh, maybe it was yesterday, or fifty years 


ago! 
Meself was risin’ early on a day for cuttin’ 
rushes ; 
Walkin’ up the Brabla’ burn, still the sun 
was low, 


Now I'd hear the burn run an’ then I'd 
hear the thrushes. 
Young, still young!—an’ drenchin’ wet the 
grass, 
Wet the golden 
sweetly down; 
Here, lad, here! will ye follow where I pass, 
An’ find me cuttin’ rushes on the moun- 
tain. 


honeysuckle hangin’ 


Then was it only yesterday, or fifty years 


or so? 
Rippin’ round the bog high among the 
heather, 
The hook it made me hand sore, I had to 
lave it go; 


’Twas he that cut the rushes then for me 
to bind together. 

Come, dear, come!—an’ back along the burn 

See the darlin’ honeysuckle hangin’ like a 


crown. 
Quick, one kiss! Sure, there’s some one at 
the turn! 
“Oh, we're afther cuttin’ rushes on the 
mountain.’”’ 


Yesterday, yesterday, or, fifty years ago . . 

I waken out o' dreams when I hear the 
sumwer thrushes. 

Oh, that's the Brabla’ burn, I can hear it 


sing an’ flow, 
For all that’s fair, I'd sooner see a bunch 
o’ green rushes. 


Run, burn, run! 
were young’? 
The honeysuckle hangs above, the pool is 
dark an’ brown: 
Sing, burn, sing! Can ye mind the song ye 
sung 
The day we cut the rushes on the mountain ? 
—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Can ye mind when we 


THE YELLOW TOMATOES. 








When Dominicus Van Brunt first went 
to the public school in his adopted coun- 
try, he had the felicity of sitting oppo- 
site a little girl with freckles and blue 
eyes. Her name was Bertha Manderson, 
which was a difficult name for Dominicus 
to remember. But it was not at all hard 
for him to remember the dear little girl 
with freckles. She wore tiny black tas- 
sels at the top of her shoes, and white 
aprons, ruffled and tied upon the should 
ers with large, airy looking bows, and 
the ends of her smooth braids were tied 
with ribbons now the color of the violet 
and now the color of the rose. 

Dominicus said to himself that in Am- 
sterdam he had never known any little 
girl so freckled and so dear. 

“I wish she would look at me,” thought 
little Dominicus Van Brunt. But he 
thought it in Dutch, although when he 
spoke aloud he managed to make himself 
understood in English. It must be con- 
fessed that little American children are 
too egotistical to be polite. Thinking as 


they do that they are molded on the right 
pattern, they are inclined to regard all 
children differing from them as curiosi- 





ties. They considered the round faced 
Dutch boy, with his shy ways and def- 
erential manner to the teacher, a strange 
little fish indeed. And no one in all the 
school was more amused than the dainty 
Bertha, who looked at him covertly out 
of her gray blue eyes. However, she did 
not laugh at him. So Dominicus, who 
did not know that she was amused and 
who perceived only her aspect of gravity, 
thought her kinder than the rest and was 
grateful. If only she would have spoken 
to him or looked at him as if she were 
his friend, he would have had nothing 
more to ask. He could even have been 
patient with that terrible English lan- 
guage which every one around him was 
jabbering. He determined to do some- 
thing to call the attention of his freckled 
heart’s own to himself, and one day he 
hurried into the schoolroom the first 
minute the doors were opened and laid 
three pear-shaped yellow tomatoes on her 
desk. The scholars came, saw the pretty 
vegetables, and had little trouble in de- 
ciding from what source the tribute came. 
For who else in a fashionable suburb 
would have yellow tomatoes, except the 
son of the Dutch gardener? The school 
indulged in unrestrained giggling, but 
Bertha, instead of participating, shot de- 
fiance from her gray blue eyes, and, turn- 
ing with an adorable smile toward Dom- 
inicus, carefully fitted one of the yellow 
tomatoes into her red mouth and devoured 
it in the same spirit in which a loyal sub- 
ject drinks to his king. It was evident 
that Dominicus had been right. Bertha 
was different from the others, His hap- 
piness stained the boy’s amiable face 
scarlet, and while the other boys jeered 
at him, a number of them feit a distinct 
pang of jealousy. They were quite alive 
to the extraordinary favor which had 
been shown him. 

From that day on, Bertha, the daugh- 
ter of a prosperous lawyer and a little 
maid distinctly conscious of her social 
opportunities, and Dominicus, the son of 
the man who raised garden truck, were 
friends. There came a day when Bertha, 
having reached the proud age of ten, gave 
a birthday party on her father’s lawn, 
and insisted on having Dominicus among 
her guests—a famous day for Dominicus, 
in which he saw his princess in all the 
glory of her best white frock, with her 
hair crimped down her back, and had 
the rapture of eating cream tarts in 
her company! 

But there was yet a prouder day in 
which Dominicus was permitted to return 
this social attention, and was allowed to 
invite Bertha and three other friends to 
the snowy kitchen of his home back of 
the garden, where the mother of Domini- 
cus sang beautiful songs to them in a lan- 
guage they could not understand, and fed 
them with crullers and grape juice. Ber- 
tha thought she had never seen any room 
so charming as this kitchen, with its racks 
of blue plates, its shining pans and its 
illuminated mottoes upon the wall. 

Bertha was not more than twelve when 
she was sent toa private school, and as 
the years went by she saw people of quite 
a different sort from Dominicus and his 
father and mother, and ought, probably, 
to have forgotten all about them. But it 
is an undeniable fact, though it may have 
shown some evidences of vulgarity in her 
nature, that all the years that she was 
occupied with other matters, such as 
boarding school and summer resorts and 
“coming out’’ and the gaieties of a win- 
ter in the city, she remembered that curi- 
ous kitchen and the people who lived in 
it, and wondered where they had gone, 
for it had happened that one autumn, 
after returning from the seashore, Bertha 
had discovered that the house back of the 
garden was empty. It had been a sad 
moment for her. She had felt the tears 
come to her eyes as she looked at the 
untidy piece of ground where the ex- 
quisitely kept garden of Jacob Van Brunt 
had been, and the windows from which 
the round face of her friend had often 
smiled at her repulsed her now with their 
bareness. 

It happened that in course of time 
Bertha had a notion to go abroad, and, 
having the consciousness of her certificate 
of graduation in her trunk, she was in no 
haste to return to her home. So she lin- 
gered where she pleased, arrogantly di- 
recting the movements of her party, which 
consisted of a maiden aunt and an elderly 
second cousin. With this double chap- 
eronage she was allowed to do almost 
anything she pleased. 

At length they reached Amsterdam, 
making headquarters for themselves there, 
and planning to go upon many excursions 
through the country. It was natural 
enough that, having a local habitation, 
they should make some friends in the 
city, and so it came about that, before they 
had been there long, they were invited to 
dinner by an American lady, Mrs, Truax, 
whose husband was engaged in some mer- 
cantile enterprise there. 

The Truax house was a cosmopolitan 
one, and atit the habitue expected to meet 
all manner of celebrities and human 





curios. Bertha, much elated at the pros- 
pect, whirled off, accompanied by her 
decorous relatives, arrayed for the occasion 
in the most unbecoming of their best 
silks. 

“What dear old frumps they are,’’ 
Bertha commented to herself. ‘I think 
the Amsterdam ladies will like them. 
They just suit this background.” 

They seemed to, indeed, and got on bet- 
ter than Bertha, whose youth condemned 
her to a subordinate place. This was not 
as it was in America, Bertha reflected, 
and permitted herself to indulge in a mo- 
ment of homesickness as she sat apart, 
her glowing beauty unnoticed by the mid- 
dle-aged people who were paying their 
respects to her aunt and her second 
cousin. 

“T have delayed for a moment for an- 
other guest,”” Mrs. Truax said, “I wished 
to present to your niece, Miss Mander- 
son,’’ she said, addressing Bertha’s aunt, 
“a young man who is half an American. 
Ah, there is the bell now!’ 

The man at the door announced, a mo- 
ment later: 

**Herr Van Brunt.’’ 

Bertha turned, with an anticipation 
which she endeavored to subdue. It was 
not likely that the son of a gardener would 
be at the home of Mrs, Truax. Butin the 
young man who entered Bertha saw with 
unmistakable recognition the amiable, 
soft eyes, the round face and high brow 
and quiet, kindly manners of her old 
friend, borne with the assurance and ease 
that come of self confidence. 

The hostess managed to whisper to 
Bertha’s aunt, and of course Bertha over- 
heard: 

“This young man has distinguished 
himself in landscape gardening. He has 
just laid out a park for Prince Zagenwell, 
and is much thought of both in Holland 
and Germany. I hear that the Duke of 
York is likely to send for him for his new 
place in Scotland,’’ 

Dominicus Van Brunt saluted his host- 
ess with a profound bow. How well 
Bertha remembered that quaint reverence 
of manner! He was presented to the 
guests, and at last was led up to Bertha, 
who suddenly felt as ifshe were in short 
frocks, with freckles on her face and 
braids down her back, He started and 
flushed, and then held out his hand in the 
good American way, regardless of cere- 
mony. 

‘What, you are acquainted!”’ cried the 
hostess. They explained. The hostess 
turned in some perplexity to the spinster 
aunt. She wondered if she bad uninten- 
tionally committed an indiscretion. But 
there was no annoyance in the face of the 
elder Miss Manderson, and the hostess felt 
at liberty to permit the two young people 
to go down to dinner together. 

The conversation at dinner would not 
be particularly interesting to recount. 
But Bertha remembered every word of it. 
Perhaps Dominicus Van Brunt did too— 
but it has been impossible to secure his 
confidence, Itis a certain thing, however, 
that the next day a basket came for the 
young American lady containing a dozen 
yellow tomatoes, dropped like eggs ina 
nest of white daisies, which was surely 
a curious gift! 

Now, it is undeniable that Bertha Man 
derson found Amsterdam interesting, yet 
for some reason best understood by her 
sex, she remained in it but a short time, 
hastening away to other points of interest, 
It is also certain that about the time of 
her departure a young landscape gardener 
ran to yews and weeping willows in his 
designs, and accepted with alacrity the op- 
portunity of designing a cemetery for 
some new American town. But he re- 
covered from his gloom when there 
reached him, from the shores of the Bal- 
tic, a trinket fashioned of lucent amber, 
shaped like a yellow tomato. It occurred 
to him that he ought also to visit the 
storied beaches of the Baltic, and he did 
so without an hour’s unnecessary delay. 

And the consequence was, as the chil- 
dren say when they play the old game, 
that when Miss Bertha Manderson re- 
turned to America she wore for an en- 
gagement ring a tomato-shaped topaz on 
her third finger.—Eachange. 


> oa—_—_—___—_—_— 


BACHELOR GIRLS’ WASH DAY. 

It was wash day at the bachelor girls’ 
coéperative cottage. In fact, it was wash 
and iron day, for they combined the two 
and had all the laundry work finished up 
by Monday afternoon. They were trying a 
queer experiment in the way of a vacation 
outing, having taken a little cottage by 
the ocean, which they were running on 
a codperative plan. That is to say, they 
shared expenses and did all the house- 
work themselves. 

The idea had been brougbt on from 
Boston by the girl crank, who was a new 
member. She was a teacher in a cooking 
college there, and a’ mental science sharp, 
as well, and she was doing her part by in- 
structing them in all sorts of new-fangled, 
strength saving methods for doing house- 











work. She imparted this knowledge by 
chatting with them while she joined in 
the practical demonstrations each day, 
and as she was a jolly sort of a girl, in 
spite of her eyeglasses, the bachelor girls 
had found it all capital fun. 

This morning the little kitchen, which 
opened out on a small grass plot and a bit 
of kitchen garden, looked very bright and 
cool, for the range was an electric one 
and gave out no heat to speak of. The 
blue and white tiled floor was spotless, 
and from the garden came the voice of 
the girl crank singing as she gathered the 
peas for dinner; for the morning was de- 
voted to work, so that by 2 or 3 o’clock 
the members were ready to remove their 
trim uniform frocks and put on the more 
frivolous garments of summer. Now and 
then laughter sounded from above, where 
beds were being made and rvoms dusted 
by other members. 


“Tt seems so strange,” said the medical 
student, as she spread some snowy lace- 
trimmed garments on the grass, ‘that we 
never should have learned what actual 
fun and relaxation there is in washing 
and ironing if we hadn’t carried out our 
plan for a coéperative summer cottage.” 

“Yes, think what we should have 
missed,” said the fluffy girl, as she wrung 
out a tablecloth and shook out the 
fringe, before pinning it on the line, ‘‘and 
we have not only discovered recreation in 
laundry work, but in cooking, dusting, 
sweeping, silver cleaning, bed-making, and 
every department of housework,”’ 

‘*But laundry work is the most fun,” 
said the newspaper girl, ‘and it’s done 
me more good than all the physical cul- 
ture in the world. Besides, it beats all 
the reduction cures in the world! And 
I shall never feel in future that the ser- 
vant-girl question is of any importance. 
We are no longer ignorant of one of the 
most important branches of knowledge. 
We shall always feel independent, The 
resignation of a cook will not be a catas- 
trophe.” 

“*T suppose lots of folks would think it 
funny that we should choose to spend a 
vacation in this way,’’ said the type- 
writer girl, who was pressing out an em- 
broidered doily. ‘‘Most girls want to 
spend vacations in violent recreation, that 
is far from being a rest. They return 
to their cares and responsibilities discon- 
tented and longing, trunks full of frocks 
and other finery that they can’t afford, 
So many vacations are demoralizing in- 
stead of restful. I have had them myself, 
and have returned to town more tired 
than when [ left it.” 

“I can fancy how some friends of ours 
would look if they happened along and 
saw us in our working-dresses,” said the 
medical student. “I simply can’t get 
used to my cap. It maker me feel like a 
trained nurse.”’ 

“But it keeps the hair tidy and pro- 
tects it from dust,” said the fluffy girl. 
“*T don’t think it is so bad.”’ 

“That’s because the blue and white 
frock and the big white apron and cap 
happen to look so well on you,’’ said the 
fashion illustrator. ‘Il want you to pose 
for a cover I am doing for the Hearth. 
stone.” 

“That reminds me,” said the fluffy girl, 
laughing, ‘‘a reporter called here yester- 
day and wanted to know if we would 
object to having a group photograph 
taken. He said he understood that we 
were running a society cooking school. 
I told him that it was nothing of the 
kind; that the cottage was a grown-up 
orphan asylum and a private one at that.” 

‘What did he say?” asked the type- 
writer girl, bringing the iron down on the 
reverse side of a strawberry centrepiece 
with a dextrous turn of the wrist. 

‘He asked if we admitted any men 
orphans like him, and I told him that we 
were thinking of adding an annex under 
the care of celebrated mind specialists. 
Then he went away.”’ 

“We must thank the girl crank for all 
the fun we are having,’’ said the widow 
girl, who had come down to spend a week 
with her girl chums. “She never allows 
us to let the idea of hard work enter into 
the plan, I feel as I used to when I 
played house with dolls,” 

The widow girl dipped some handker- 
chiefs up and down in the bluing with 
evident pleasure. ‘‘Now take the ordi- 
narily prosaic task of bluing clothes. It is 
idealized when you have these agate pans 
of white with blue forget-me nots on 
them.”’ 

‘‘And when you know that if the bluing 
is done properly you'll get a good mark 
in the girl crank’s register,’ said the 
fluffy girl. ‘‘l always think of the re- 
cording angel when she takes out that 
Russian leather diary and puts down an 
account of the day’s successes and fail 
ures.” * 

The girl crank came in with a little 
pink paper pail full of green peas. ‘‘I shall 
have to ask the girl with the hoe to go 
over the vegetable beds again,’’ she said, 
“Since yesterday’s weeding a large crop 
has sprung up.”’ 

The girl crank spoke firmly, for weed- 
ing was the one task that the girls would 
not regard as play; so each member took 
turns and was the girl with the hoe fora 
week, 

The widow girl colored, for it was her 
week to weed, and she had hired a boy to 
come over with a lantern and perform the 
task while the members were asleep, and 
this was the first intimation she had that 
he had not done his work properly. She 
dabbled a lawn tie in the bluing and said 
nothing. 

“I see that you girls will never adopt 
my plan of sitting down while ironing,” 
said the girl crank, as she mounted astool. 
“You would find it so much pleasanter. 
It would not tire your body or your arms 
or brain one half so much, and in that 
way you would do better work.” She 





began to do up ashirt waist with great 
skill, seated easily at the task. 

“It doesn’t seem natural to me,” said 
the newspaper girl, ‘‘to do kitchen work 
of any kind sitting down. It seems ag 
though one were lazy.” 

‘That is the old-fashioned idea,’ said 
the girl crank. ‘That has fostered the 
notion that domestic work is the hardest 
kind that a woman can do. It is not, 
Domestic work to-day, with all the 
modern conveniences at our disposal, is 
one of the easiest tasks for women. A 
woman can be just as attractive in the 
kitcben as in the drawing-room. No 
work that is performed slavishly is per- 
formed well. I don’t think one of you 
girls liked to wash dishes until I made 
you understand the science and the 
hygiene of the proper method as opposed 
to the slipshod hurrying style tbat is the 
rule in most kitchens.”’ 

She glanced admiringly at the kitchen 
closet, behind the glass doors of which 
blue and white china dishes and cups and 
saucers were arranged ip shining rows, 

“At the college, that dresser would be 
pronounced perfect,’ she said, ‘‘and yet 
you girls have only bad three weeks’ in- 
struction. lt is perfectly wonderful the 
progress you have made, and I shall read 
my account of the experiment to the pro- 
fessors, when I go back to Boston. They 
will be amazed. You see it has always 
been a pet scheme of mine to get brain- 
working girls and business girls inter- 
ested in these lost arts. At the college 
we deal almost entirely with society wom- 
en or with housekeeping women; but 
business girls like you as a rule do not 
have the time to take up the idea. I have 
always believed that if bright, wide- 
awake women made a study of the sub- 
ject they would elevate it to a science, 
That is the first step in changing the 
present anarchistic relations that exist 
between mistress and maid.” 

**Do you mean to make them more rec- 
onciled to their lot?” asked the news- 
paper girl, folding a table napkin with a 
precision that would have done credit to 
au expert laundress, for when the girl 
crank was talking she kept an eye on 
each girl and reproved her for careless 
work. 

“No,” she replied, ‘the idea is to get 
rid of this idea that housework is menial. 
Everybody knows how absolutely impor- 
tant for the well-being of a household is 
the proper performance of the domestic 
duties. As it is so important, it should be 
dignified, and those who do it should be 
made to understand that it is uplifting 
and educating when well done, and only 
degrading when carelessly aud imper- 
fectly done. Every good servant is proud 
of his or her work. While we fail to 
know the difference between good and 
bad service, except as we experience the 
results, we fail to mavage our households 
properly. You can't deal theoretically 
with a subject as important as this.’ 

‘*T believe,” said the widow girl, *‘that 
nothing wins respect and good work from 
a servant so much as the knowledge that 
her mistress understands the proper way 
to do things. A practical instance of this 
I can recall. When I was avery young 
housekeeper I instructed a new cook I 
had engaged to prepare a mayonnaise 
dressing. I knew nothing about cooking 
myself. 

“I had guests for dinner, and at the 
last moment the message came to me 
that the cook had failed in the construc- 
tion of the dressing and feared to begin 
another, ‘I am surprised,’ I said to her, 
‘that an expert cook should not know 
how to make a simple dressing. Bring 
me the ingredients and the recipe book, 
and I will make one according to the 
directions. I wish you would watch me 
closely, so that in the future you may be 
able to prepare it.’ 

‘‘Now, I had never mixed a mayon- 
naise myself, but 1 argued that if cooks 
could mix it I should be able to. And I 
also knew that unless the new cook under 
stood that she must not give up anything 
that called for a little extra patience or 
trouble, she would not try at all. So I 
followed the instructions in the book, and 
a perfect dressing was the result. ‘In fu- 
ture,’ I said to the couk, ‘make the dress- 
ing according to that recipe and in that 
way, and you will not fail.’ She always 
made it perfectly after that, and she had 
a deep respect fur me. She never sent me 
word that she could not prepare any or- 
dinary sauce or dish, for she felt that I 
would make her feel like a child by show- 





‘‘*Strike For Your Altars 
and Your Fires.”* 
Patriotism ts always com- 
mendable, but in every breast 
there should be not only the 
desire to be a good citizen, 
but to be strong, able bodted 
and well fitted for the battle 
of life. To do this, pure 
slood ts absolutely neces- 
sary, and Hood’s Sarsapa- 
villa ts the one specific which 
cleanses the blood thorough- 
ly. It acts eg well for 

both sexes and all ages. 
Humor — “ When I need a blood part 


fier I tahe Hood's Sarsaparila. i cured 

my humor and ts excellent as a nerve 

tonic.” Joste Eaton, Stafford Springs, Ct. 
’ 
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ing her what she was supposed to be an 
expert in.” 

‘That is the idea,”’ said the girl crank. 
Y»1 had dignified her task in her eyes. 
She felt that you did not regard it as un- 
worthy of your own thought and atten- 
tion. The same idea holds good in every 
other branch of household work. If you 
reprove a maid for careless dusting or a 
poorly polished tumbler, it will not make 
much impression on the average girl. 
She is probably used to gentle and to un- 
gentle reproof, and takes it all as part of 
what she calls her hard lot. 

“If you understand what you are talk- 
ing about and are able to tell her in lan- 
guage which she can understand, or, bet- 
ter yet, if you can demonstrate the dif- 
ference between the right and the wrong 
way to perform the task, she is not apt to 
commit the same error. That is why we 
pay so much attention to laundry work at 
the college, and why I have tried to make 
you give your minds to it here. Most 
women kvow something about other 
parts of the work, but are absolutely 
ignorant as to laundry work. Asa result 
America has the poorest laundresses in 
the world and pays more for the work. 
The machive laundries wear and tear 
clothing more in their processes of clean. 
ing and dving up than would occur 
through seasons of careful washing and 
ironing. The French laundress enjoys 
the perfection she accomplishes. This is 
because French women employers and 
French men, as well, will not accept the 
kind of work in this line which we take 
and wear as a matter of course. The 
French Jaundress in America can ask ex- 
tortionate prices for her work, for she 
has no competition. American women 
are rushing into all sorts of brain-racking, 
money-making pursuits and professions, 
but will not take up this matter and re- 
form our laundry system. Only a woman 
can do it, but while we regard these 
things as beneath us, we will go on in the 
present groov~ of ignorance, and our ser- 
vants will continue to be what they are 
because they realize that they are con- 
demned to hard labor in our kitchens for 
the crime of being what they are.’’ 

“But do you think it is all worth 
while?” asked the fashion illustrator, as 
she picked out a lace collar with her 
white fingers. ‘‘Does it really matter, 
after all?’ 

“Everything matters,’ said the girl 
crank, “especially everything that comes 
under the head of work. It is work, not 
love, that makes the world go round now- 
adays. But work need not be labor—it 
can be made a pleasure. And the idea 
that household work is something that is 
degrading is a false one, and must be erased 
before we begin to deal with the servant 
problem. When I hear a woman in a 
handsome gown and a finely furnished 
drawing-room speaking of her household 
work as something deplorable, that she 
cannot understand and is not able to cope 
with, it sounds as though she said that 
she did not believe in bathing, but was 
addicted to cosmetics and beautifiers,”’ 

There was a loud clicking of applause 
from the irons, and the girl crank, much 
encouraged and warmed up by a glass of 
water she bad helped herself to, went on: 

“Another thing that is vastly important 
is the furnishing of a kitchen. The 
utensils should be as light and pretty as 
possible incolor. There should be plenty 
of towels and brushes 4nd brooms, all in 
good condition. Lots of modern kitchens 
are like junk shops, filled with things 
that look as though they might have been 
used in the Ark. You put an uneducated 
servant inaroom of this sort, and it acts 
upon her unconsciously; it helps in the 
idea that her work doesn’t count. 

“Suppose we had begun our experi- 
ment here with clumsy, old-fashioned 
pans and dishes, we should never have 
enjoyed the various tasks as we do now. 
All these new patent contrivances, filters, 
grinders, weights and measures, add in- 
terest to the kitchen and dignify it. As 
the widow girl remarked, it is like play- 
ing house.’’ 

“IT am just beginning to understand,” 
said the medical student, taking a fluting 
iron as though it were a scalpel and be- 
ginning to go around acap. ‘‘When [ first 
heard that you were going to include 
practical laundry work in our scheme, it 
seemed to me that it was carrying things 
to extremes. It didn’t seem a bit like a 
vacation sport to me. But now that I have 
learned how to attain perfection in the 
work, I feel that I can talk intelligently 
about it.”’ 

‘Exactly,’ said the girl crank. ‘When 
you tell a laundress that the things are 
not white or not properly ironed, you 
are not talking in the dark. You can 
give reasons and explain methods for the 
remedy of the fault. The trouble is—’’ 

At this moment the upstairs detach- 
ment, consisting of three girl bachelors 
whose duty it was to cook dinner and 
serve it on wash and iron days, came in, 
chattering and laughing, with their 
brushes and pans. They affected to make 
fun of the laundry workers when it was 
their week off, and had begun the usual 
badinage, when the girl crank reminded 
them that there were potatoes to dig and 
tomatoes to gather for dinner; so, shoul- 
dering their shovels and pails, they pro- 
ceeded toward the small garden in the 
rear of the cottage.—N. Y. Sun. 


THE ABBY W. MAY PRIZES. 


The Committee of the Abby W. May 
Fund for Woman Suffrage have decided 
to offer the following prizes for the best 
essays on Woman Suffrage, including the 
advantages of School Suffrage, on these 
conditions: 

1. Only graduates of Massachusetts 
Public High Scheols for 1900 will compete 
for the prizes, both girls and boys being 
competent to contend. 





but will be withdrawn if in the opinion of 
the Committee no essay offered is of suf- 
ficient merit to entitle it to the reward. 

8. Two additional prizes of twenty-five 
dollars each wil] be given (without re- 
serve) for the essays considered as second 
best of the number offered. 

4. The literary merit of the essays will 
have weight in adjudging the prizes, as 
well as the force and truth of the argu- 
ments, the beauty and fitness of the illus- 
trations, and the humor of the presenta- 
tion. 

5. The essays must be plain to read 
(preferably typewritten), and should con- 
tain from 2,500 to 4,000 words, Each 
should bear a distinctive motto or ficti- 
tious name to distinguish it, and the true 
name of the author should be sent in a 
separate envelope to the Committee. 

6. The successful essays will be the 
property of the Committee, and will be 
printed in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

7. The unsuccessful essays will be the 
property of the writers, and will be re- 
turned, if desired. 

8. Certain literary people, whose names 
will be announced later in the Woman's 
JOURNAL, have consented to assist the 
Committee in reading the essays and judg- 
ing of their merits. 

9. All MSS. must be sent to ‘Committee 
of the May Fund, WoMAN’s JoURNAL 
Office, 3 Park Street, Boston,’’ before 
December 1, 1900. The Committee will 
endeavor to award the prizes as soon as 
possible after Jan. 1, 1901. 

10. No quotations of more than two 
lines will be allowed. 

EpNAH D. CHENEY, Chairman. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 

CATHARINE WILDE, 
Committee. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., AuGusT 8, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The July meeting of the Minnesota 
State executive committee was held in 
Minneapolis, with an attendance of seven. 
It was decided to hold our State conven- 
tion on the llth and 12th of October, at 
Stillwater. Stillwater is the fifth in size 
of our Minnesota cities, and is an impor- 
tant lumber centre, being situated on the 
St. Croix River, where it widens into a 
lake. It is the richest town per capita in 
the northwest. The Stillwater club agrees 
to pay Mrs. Catt a guarantee if she will 
be present at the convention and make an 
evening address. 

It was voted to send to Mr. Earnest Tay- 
lor, the winner of the Winnebago City 
Club’s oratorical contest, the prize con- 
sisting of three volumes of the ‘‘History 
of Woman’s Suffrage,’’ accompanied by 
an illuminated letter of presentation. 
Many business matters connected with the 
National American Suffrage Convention 
were discussed. Excellent progress in the 
arrangements was reported by the local 
com mittee. Cora SMITH EATON, 





NEBRASKA 
THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY PLAT- 
FORM. 
Lomax, CusTER Co., NEBRASKA. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The first plank in the platform of the 
Social Democratic Party of America is:— 
‘Revision of our federal constitution, in 
order to remove the obstacles to complete 
control of government by the people irre- 
spective of sex.”’ 

The tenth plank is:—‘'Equal, civil, and 
political rights, for men and women, and 
the abolition of all laws discriminating 
against women.” 

Its presidential nominee is Hon, Eugene 
V. Debs, and for vice president Mr. Job 
Harriman. 

Here in Nebraska the party has nomi- 
nated Miss Beulah Wilkins, of Brock, 
Nemaha County, for State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. Its official organ 
for Nebraska is, The Nebraska Socialist, 
published at 1515 Chicago Street, Omaha, 
Neb. 


The Nebraska legislature will meet this 
coming winter. Agitation favoring a re- 
vision of the State constitution has been 
carried on, It would be well for the Na- 
tional American W. S. A. to keep watch 
of the revising committee. 

A SOcIALIST. 





OFF THE TRACE. 

This means disaster and death when 
applied to a fast express train. It is 
equally serious when it refers to people 
whose blood is disordered and who conse- 
quently have pimples and sores, bad 
stomachs, deranged kidneys, weak nerves 
and that tired feeling. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla puts the wheels back on the track by 
making pure, rich blood and curing these 
troubles. 


Constipation is cured by Hood’s Pills, 
Cc. 





2. The first prize will be of fifty dollars, 


The Woman’s Journal for 1900. 


While other women’s papers are limited to a few subjects, or to special reforms, 
the WomAn’s JOURNAL gathers the news from ALL fields in which women are inter- 
ested and occupied. Every person who desires to keep in touch with women’s work 
and their organizations must read the WomAn’s JOURNAL. 

One of the leading features of the WomAN’s JouRNAL for 1900 will be correspond- 


ence from the 
FOUR SUFFRAGE STATES 


, Describing the part taken by WomeN Vorers in the coming Presidential cam- 
paign. 

In view of the growing interest and activity of women in Municipal Affairs, the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL has secured a series of articles on 


Civic and Sociological Work. 


Papers on civic and sociological subjects will be contributed by 

Miss Alice W. Fletcher, who will discuss ‘‘The Indian Women and her Problems.” 

Prof. John Graham Brooks, who will write on ‘‘The Ethics of Shopping.” 

Prof. Graham Taylor, who will write on ‘Social Settlement work at Chicago 
Commons.’ 

Mrs. Ellen A. Scrimgeour, President of the Women’s Health Protective Associa- 
tion of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Helen M. Campbell, author of ‘:The Prisoners of Poverty.” 
el —_ Cornelius Y. Stevenson, for five years President of the Civic Club of Phila- 

elphia. 
Robert A. Woods, Andover House Boston. 
Miss Laura Fisher, Superintendent of Kindergartens in Boston, and others. 


What Can Womep Do Toward Good City Government ? 


Will be answered by Hon. Henry V. Johnson, Mayor of Denver, Col., Hon. Samuel M. 
Jones, Mayor of Toledo, O., Hon. Carter H. Harrison, Mayor of Chicago, and Hon. 
A. R. Kiefer, Mayor of St. Paul, Minn. 

The work of several great 


National Organizations of Women 


Will be presented in the WomAN’s JOURNAL, by 

Susan B, Anthony, President, and Carrie Chapman Catt, Organizer, of the National 
American W. S. A. 

Mrs. Rebecca D. Lowe, President General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. L, M. N. Stevens, President of the National W. C. T. U. 

Mrs. Harriet B. Bodge, National President Woman’s Relief Corps, 

The purposes of the International Woman’s Council will be described by the new 
President, Mrs. May Wright Sewall. 

We hope also for an article from Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, General Secretary of 
the King’s Daughters. 

A series of reminiscences will include ‘Memories of the Civil War,’’ by Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore. 

“The Association for the Advancement of Vomen,”’ by Mrs, Julia Ward Howe. 

“The New England Woman’s Club,”’ by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 

“When Women First Went tu Oberlin College,” by Rev. Antoinette B. Blackwell, 

Other notable articles promised are 

*‘Women Nurses in the Army,’’ by U. S. Surgeon Anita McGee, 

‘*Factory Inspection,”’ by Mrs. Fanny B, Ames. 

“Education for Housekeeping,” by Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel. 

“Care of Dependent and Delinquent Children,” by Mrs. H. T. Rainey, Secretary 
Illinois State Board of Charities, 

‘*Birchbay, a Woman’s Camp for Boys,” by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. 

“‘Cremation,”’ by Dr. James R. Chadwick, President of the New England Crema- 
tion Society. 

‘The Women of Hawaii,’”’ by Mrs. Henrietta L. T. Wolcott, lately from Honolulu, 

‘What a Scientific Training May Do for Women,” by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

**The School of Housekeeping of the Boston Educational and Industrial Union,” 
by one of its officers. 

Mrs. Lida Calvert Obenchain, the brilliant author of ‘Sally Ann’s Experience,” 
and other incisive tales, will also be among the contributors for the year. 

A monthly article from Mrs. Judith W. Andrews, in relation to Pundita Ramabai 
and her work, will be one of the features of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

Miss Maud Thompson and Miss Gail Laughlin, wel) known as thoughtful and 
able writers, will contribute articles on ‘Women in the Law,” and “Health Study for 
Workingwomen.” 

Special attention will be given in the Woman's JouRNAL during the coming year 
to the work of women’s clubs and organizations; to occupations and enterprises in 
which women are engaged; to church activities, educational news, and college 
advantages. 

Portraits of women distinguished in many lines will be presented in the JouRNAL, 

The progress of the SuFFRAGE CAMPAIGN in Oregon will be reported, and news 
and methods of suffrage work in the different States will be discussed by officers of 
the State suffrage societies. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





Single copies $ .05 
Six months ° ° 1,25 
One Year ° : . : . ‘ ‘ , ° ‘ 2.50 
First year on trial to new subscribers . ° ‘ ‘ . ° 1.50 


CLUB RATES. 


Three subscribers one year in advance, $6.00. 
Six subscribers one year in advance $9.00, and in addition one copy free for one 
year to the person getting up the club of six. 
Sample copies of the WomAN’s JOURNAL free on application. 
To new subscribers, on trial, three months, 25 cents. 
Twenty Dollar Premuims. 


To any one getting upa club of twenty-five new subscribers at reduced club rate of 
$1.50 in advance, we will give a special premium of Twenty Dollars. These subscrib- 
ers need not all live in the same place. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America. 

No up-to date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 














“The Famous North Shore Route.” 


GLOUCESTER 
ayD CAPE ANN! 


The new, spacious, steel steamer 
“CAPE ANN” and the commodious 
“CITY OF GLOUCESTER” 


leave north side Central Wharf, Boston (foot of 
State St.), weather right. Week Daysat 10 A. M. 
and 2 and 4.45 P. M.: leave Gloucester at 3 and 
7.30 A. M.and 2.15 P.M. Sundays leave Boston 
at1015 A. M.and 5.30 P.M.: leave Gloucester at 
3 and 7.30 A. M.and 3.15 P.M. (No 3 A. M. boat 
from Gloucester Monday.) 


ROUND TRIP, 75c. *"§5i"° 
50-TRIP BOOK, $12.50 


E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager, 
Bost and Gl t Steamboat Co. 


THE 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
One block from Grand Central Station. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827 











The Oldest Fish Market in Boston 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIAL ‘' 








Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston 


TELEPHONE Neo. 1873. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 








ANTED. Women of intelligence and ener 
of twenty-five years of age and upwards, 
en, under salary and commission in a remu- 
nerative investment business in Boston and 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 











Baggage transferred to and from the Grand 


vicinity. Address, giving particulars, R. H., Contes Btatio . FREE OF CHARGE. 


Box{178, Boston. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


———————_ 
D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OORe 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points ev 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E] Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A.. Chicago. 


The Ruins of Mitla, 








The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Chotula, 





The Valley and Hills 3 Of Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico. 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines, 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
es ease devoted to the development 
of the ific coast, will be sent on appl 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


FIRST-CLASS LINE 








Via Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Indopenteuse, 


Waterloo, Webster City, Fort Dodge, 


nison and Council Blu 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


Buffet-library -smot ing cars, slaeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars. bining cars 

Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
lines. A. H. HANSON, G. P. A.. Chicago. 











THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman's Club, 
A Teacher of D »mestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women's Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standp »int. 

It contains dietaries. plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 


Boston, Mass. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MAINE. 


OLD HOME WEEK. 


PorTLAND, Av@. 13, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Maine has just completed the success- 
ful celebration of Old Home Week. The 
Maine Woman Suffrage Association, as- 
sisted by the Portland Equal Suffrage 
Club, kept open house from 9 A.M. to 6 
P.M. The handsome studio of Mrs. O. M. 
Fellows, in the new Y. M. C. A. building, 
was secured for the week. On State Day, 
Tuesday, Mrs. Charles Day,president of the 
State Association, was hostess, assisted 
by her executive board, Mrs. E. S. Os- 
good, Miss L. F. Donnell, Miss Anne Bur- 
gess, Dr. Emily N. Titus, Miss Tappan, 
Mrs. Zenas Tiiompson, Mrs. Fannie Fern- 
ald, of Old Orchard, and Mrs. J. W. Dyer. 

One of the pleasing incidents at the 
headquarters of the Suffrage Association 
in the afternoon was the visit of a large 
delegation from the Pine Tree Club, of 
Boston. This was one section of the large 
excursion which filled the trains from 
Massachusetts, picking up Maine clubs all 
the way to Newburyport. As a token of 
appreciation Mr. A. S. Pennock called on 
Mr. Anson R, Wedgewood, of Somerville, a 
member of the Parsonsfield club, to pre- 
sent the Massachusetts banner they 
brought along to the president, Mrs. 
Charles Day. Mr. Wedgewood made a 
happy little speech, expressing the pleas- 
ure of his clubin being present, and re- 
newing pledges of loyalty to the old Pine 
Tree State. The Parsonsfield club will 
meet on Feb. 22, and everybody was in- 
vited to attend the next meeting. 

Mrs. Day responded with great cordial- 
ity, saying, while not claiming Parsons. 
field for her birthplace she was a parson’s 
daughter and a native of Newfield. She 
emphasized the sentiment of Old Home 
Week, and expressed the gratification of 
the Maine Suffrage Association at being 
given the opportunity to strengthen the 
bond of interest between those who go 
and those who stay at home. 

Wednesday was Portland Day. Mrs. 
Zenas Thompson, president of the Portland 
Equal Suffrage Club, was hostess, assisted 
by a large committee, among whom were 
noticed Dr. Jane Lord Herson and Miss 
Harriet A. Deering, who came in from 
Ocean Park for the purpose, 

Miss Tappan was hostess on Friday. 

Our visitors called the headquarters a 
bower of bloom and beauty. Sunflowers 
and asparagus, in profusion, were the gift 
of friends of the cause in the suburbs, and 
everyone who had a yellow flower in 
bloom sent it in. Mrs. Margaret Merrill 
sent a big basket of sweet peas and nas- 
turtiums for Mrs. J. R. Worcester, who 
received on Thursday. 

Mrs. Charles Day, the president of the 
State association, and Mrs. Zenas Thomp- 
son, the president of the Portland Equal 
Suffrage Club, say, ‘‘We are well repaid for 
keeping open house.”’ 

The Portland evening Ezpress said: 

The suffrage women are something of 
a surprise to many of the visitors. These 
soft-vviced, gracious women,trailing their 
handsome gowns, of an undeniably stylish 
make, are as far removed from the pink 
calico bloomer idea as possible. Their 
reception room is a bower of bloom. Sun- 
flowers and Anthony pins are worn by the 
hostesses. E. H. 0. 





OHIO. 
To.epo, Ave, 13, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Ohio Woman Suffrage Association 
will have a State booth at the National- 
American Bazar, at Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York, in December. 

Mrs. Frances Casement, of Painesville, 
Ohio, one of the honorary vice-presidents 
of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association, 
and formerly its vice-president, is at Costa 
Rica, where her husband, General Case 
ment, is temporarily engaged in business. 
She writes of continued interest in the 
movement for the enfranchisement of 
women, and will aid the National Bazar 
to the full extent of her ability. 

Miss Agnes Gardner, M. D., of this city, 
a graduate of the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege of Philadelphia, has received the ap- 
pointment of assistant physician, on the 
staff of the North western Ohio Hospital 
for the Insane, located at Toledo. She 
was the candidate of the Toledo Woman 
Suffrage Association, and is a strong suf- 
fragist. She is one of the “‘new’’ young 
women who area credit to the medical 
profession. 

Mrs. Ida Eckert Lawrence, of this city, 
who was appointed by Governor Nash one 
of the four commissioners to represent 
Ohio at the Paris exposition, returned to 
New York last week, and is resting at 
Long Beach. Her address at the Interna- 
tional Woman’s Congress was upon 
‘‘American Women and Literature,’’ and 
was highly commended by the French 
press, which devoted much space to dis- 
cussion of the ideas advanced. Mrs. 
Lawrence is a poet, the author of acharm- 


ing volume entitled “Day Dreams,” and 
one of Toledo’s leading club women. In 
writing of the International Congress, she 
says that few papers were discussed at 
length. The whole trend of thought was 
for a revision of the present laws of 
France which affect women. This gave a 
national rather than an international tone 
to the Congress. When it is remembered 
that the barbaric Code Napoleon is yet in 
full force in France, with its supreme *in- 
justice to women, it is not to be wondered 
that when French women have an oppor- 
tunity to speak, they seek to arouse agi- 
tation in regard to economic equality. 
When that has been obtained, the politi- 
cal emancipation of the mothers of France 
will follow. The average French woman 
has not as yet taken the stand of her 
American sisters upon woman’s rights. 
She has faith in the thought that men will 
inp time make more equal and more just 
laws for the benefit of women and chil- 
dren. It is proposed to hold another 
Congress in Paris late in September, to 
discuss the right of women to the electoral 
franchise. If this takes place, Mrs. Law- 
rence will return to Paris. 

The Toledo Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will resume its regular monthly meet 
ings after the summer vacation on the 
afternoon of September 5, at room 9, Fort 
Industry Block. Rosa L. SzGur. 





MICHIGAN. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AT LAKE ORION. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

At the recent Methodist Assembly, held 
at beautiful Lake Orion, Michigan, two 
days were devoted to a Woman’s Con 
gress. Various features of women’s 
clubs were considered and one session was 
given to ‘‘equal suffrage.”” The Woman’s 
Congress days were especially due to Rev, 
C. H. Morgan, who spared no pains to 
bring together club women of Michigan, 
and womeh engaged in the suffrage work. 
The speakers during the suffrage session 
were Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins, Mrs. Martha 
E. Root, and Rev. Jeannette Ferris. The 
State president, Mrs. Emily B. Ketchum, 
was expected, but failed to appear, much 
to the disappointment of many. Mrs. 
Root made an eloquent and stirring ad- 
dress, and aroused much enthusiasm 
among some who had never heard the sub- 
ject presented before. 

Mrs. Jenkins, who presided at the meet- 
ing, in presenting the Rev. Jeannette O. 
Ferris, introduced a telling bit of history. 

She related the incident of General 
Grant's visit, during his world-tour, tothe 
Temple of Heaven, in Pekin. Into this 
sacred temple no woman was ever allowed 
to enter. The Secretary of the American 
legation, who had obtained the privilege 
for General Grant, it seems was unaware 
of the terrible ban, so the ladies accom- 
panying General Grant followed in, after 
the manner of American women. When 
the blunder was observed, the Chinese 
official, unable to undo the wrong, com- 
manded the utmost secrecy as to the fact, 
lest the populace would rise in an anti- 
foreign revolt, enraged that their temple 
had been polluted by the presence of 
women, 

Shall we reproach the Chinese for this 
benighted, degraded estimate of woman? 
Europe was scarcely more sane. During 
all the medieval period women were ex- 
cluded from certain holy places in the 
cathedrals. In Durham Cathedral, the 
black marble line is shown, beyond which 
no woman was permitted to pass. Shall 
we Americans censure the spirit that de- 
graded woman in that age in the Orient 
and in Europe? And can we boast of the 
broad and liberal spirit of American 
Christian manhood in the 19th century? 

“T hold in my hand,’’ continued Mrs, 
Jenkins, ‘‘an account of the famous ‘See 
trial,’ which occurred in 1876, which 
shook not only the Presbytery of Newark 
but the whole Synod of New Jersey, and 
finally the General Presbyterian Assem- 
bly of the United States. All because 
Dr. See had admitted two ladies to his 
pulpit to speak upon temperance, an act 
which Dr. Cravens, the prosecutor, de- 
clared to have been ‘an indecency in the 
sight of Jehovah.’ 

“Nevertheless, many brave American 
women have persistently asked that they 
might enter the pulpit and preach the 
gospel and bless the world with their 
words. They have won their way, and 
some have been ordained, and neither 
gods, nor men, nor Dr, Cravens, dare 
rebuke them to-day.”’ 

Mrs. Ferris gave @ spirited address, in 
which she told the experience of her 
ordination, and gave some vigorous argu- 
ments for woman's enfranchisement. So 
much interest was aroused that a plan is 
afoot for a three days’ Woman’s Congress 
at Lake Orion Assembly, in 1901, and one 
day will be devoted to woman suffrage. 
ALPHA. 











AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 





$48 Tremont Buliding, Boston Mas. 





THE CANADIAN COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


Lady Aberdeen’s greeting to the Cana- 
dian National Council of Women, on the 
occasion of its annual meeting, which has 
just been held in Victoria, contains the 
following paragraph: 

As I have often said, I have never been 
brought in contact with a body of workers 
80 responsive, so loyal to their leaders and 
to each other, so tolerant and yet so 
earnest, as the members of the Canadian 
Council of Women. It is a joy to me to 
find my successor in the presidency giving 
the same testimony and writing to mein 
the warmest terms of the kindness, heart 
coéperation and devotion to the wor 
which have been the distinguishing marks 
of her colleagues during the year. She 
uses the same word that I have employed 
regarding the influence of the council 
meetings, demonstrating, as they do, that 
there is a body of women in Canada, rep- 
resenting all parts of the country, who 
are bound together to uphold all that is 
lovely and true and of good report and to 
labor for those things which make for 
righteousness. She calls it an ‘‘inspira- 
tion,” and that, indeed, is the only word 
which describes it. 

Lady Aberdeen’s letter occupied a 
column in the Victoria papers, which de- 
voted not only columns, but pages, every 
day, to verbatim reports of the proceed- 
ings. 

The National Council of Women of 
Canada has reélected Lady Taylor as its 
president. After signifying her intention 
of refusing renomination for the presi- 
dential office, Lady Taylor’s health im- 
proved to such an extent that she con- 
sented to allow ber name to be again pro- 
posed, and the result was a unanimous 
reélection. No other name was sug- 
gested. The corresponding secretary, 
Miss Teresa Wilson, will endeavor to 
relieve Lady Taylor of as much work and 
responsibility as possible during the 
comiog year, in order that her strength 
may not be overtaxed. 





THE LEAGUE OF AMERICAN MOTHERS. 

This organization is an educational move- 
ment. Every woman who is a mother or 
a teacher is invited to join the league; 
there are no fees and no dues. The ex- 
penses for propagating the mothers’ 
league are carried by the magazine Child- 
Garden, and its editor, Mrs, Andrea Hofer 
Proudfoot. Plans for study and all litera- 
ture are supplied through this publica- 
tion, which also sends out a ‘Traveling 
Library” of educational literature to loan 
and distribute among mothers, to inspire 
them for the cause of childhood and enlist 
their codperation. 

Among the things accomplished by the 
original branch of the league in Longwood 
are these: A kindergarten was opened, 
manual training was introduced into the 
public schools, boys’ and girls’ clubs were 
started, a kindergarten training school 
was opened, a grade school, carrying out 
kindergarten principles, a preparatory 
school in place of high school for girls, a 
neighborhood house projected, an ideal 
environment for all the children, a kinder- 
heim for children coming in from the out- 
side, a vacation school for the slum chil- 
dren, codperated with a summer school 
for teachers and mothers, growing out of 
all the other work. All these branches of 
work are made self-supporting. In addi- 
tion the league has done much village and 
town improvement work. 

The National league held a conference 
recently at Longwood, Chicago. Among 
the topics which these ladies and others 
discussed were, “Right Neighborhood 
Relatiouships,’”’ ‘‘Home Occupations,”’ 
and ‘Home Government.”” There was an 
exhibition of kindergarten work, and mu- 
sic, conducted by Miss Marie Ruef Hofer, 
well known in the West as a conductor of 
children’s choruses. 

Mrs. Lida H. Hardy, of Topeka, Kan., 
who for several years has been assistant 
pastor of the church in charge of the Rev. 
Charles Sheldon, was elected president. 





THE METHODIST DEACONESSES. 


Mrs, Jane Bancroft Robinson, secretary 
of the deaconess bureau, has been the 
leading spirit in the school of methods for 
deaconess workers which closed last week 
at the New York Chautauqua. The As- 
sembly Herald contains the following 
interesting facts as given by Mrs. Robin- 
son: 

“There are in the deaconess work of 
the United States between 800 and 900 
consecrated young women. Under the 
direction of the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
church there are nearly 350 deaconesses. 
The value of the property controlled by 
them is over $325,000, including 32 insti- 
tutions, orphanage hospitals, and dea- 
coness’ homes, which are centres of mis- 
sionary work of the great cities. These 
homes are really the centre of missionary 
effort and sociological study. 
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secretary of the United Charities Organiza. | 


tion in New York City, paid our deacon- 
esses a very high compliment, saying they 


were the best intermediaries between the | golors, 
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BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD. 





The followin 


the Fitchburg Devision and connections. 


improved through passenger service has recently been inaugurated by 
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Latest improved Parlor and Sleeping Cars are operated on all through trains, thus 


assuring absolute comfort to patrons. 





for tickets and further information call upon your nearest ticket agent or address 


D. J. FLANDERS 
Gen’! Passenger Agent. 








rich and the poor. The deaconesses are 
not paid a salary, but they have their liv- 
ing provided. They are promised care in 
sickness and old age. They can marry 
when they want to, but they must then 
retire from the deaconess work. We have 
rest homes for deaconesses at Mountain 
Lake Park, Md., Ocean Grove, and at 
Round Lake, Saratoga. We want to es- 
tablish a permanent deaconess home here 
in Chautauqua. The temporary home 
established here through the benevolence 
of a Pittsburg lady, and under the direc- 
tion of Christ’s Church, Pittsburg, has 
proven such a great success that it empha- 
sizes the need of a permanent home, 

‘There are other deaconess workers not 
connected with the W. H. M.S. Some of 
them are in homes not connected with any 
society, but governed by local boards as in 
Chicago and Cincinnati. The German 
deaconesses work under the direction of 
the German Central Board, and all are 
doing a fine work.’’ 








THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE SQuaRE.— For the coming 
week at the Castle Square Theatre, the 
attraction will be the brilliant modern 
comedy, “‘The Late Mr. Castello,’”’ writ- 
ten by Sydney Grundy, and originally pro- 
duced at the Comedy Theatre, London, 
three seasons ago. The story, told by the 
author, is full of interest; he has intro- 
duced a number of well-drawn characters, 
and the dialogue is written with all the 
skill, vivacity, and point for which Mr. 
Grundy’s dramatic work is so noted. The 
production of this comedy promises to be 
a notable event of the rapidly closing 
summer season at this theatre. Follow- 
ing on Monday, Aug. 27th, comes the first 
production at the Castle Square Theatre 
of Martha Morton’s comedy, “A Fool of 
Fortune,” in which Mr. W. H. Crane and 
his company gained pronounced success 
a few seasons ago. At the Monday mat- 
inees the distribution of souvenir boxes 
of chocolate bon-bons will be continued 
until further notice. 








A DELIGHTFUL SEA TRIP. 

The Boston and Gloucester Steamship 
Co. has had a most successful patronage 
so far this season. Hundreds of families 
and visitors to Boston throng the pleasure 
decks of the magnificent steamer, Cape 
Ann, every day at 10 A. M., and on Sun- 
day at 10.15 A. M. It leaves the north 
side of Central Wharf, foot of State Street, 
at the above named hours, for the moat 
interesting and instructive trip tourists can 
possibly take out of Boston Harbor, up 
the famous North Shore route to the 
quaintly picturesque Gloucester and rocky 
shore of Cape Ann. 

The praises of this trip are sounded 
every where, and the fact that every accom- 
modation possible for the comfort and 
convenience of passengers is provided, 
speaks higbly in favor of Mr. E. S. Mer- 
chant, the general and enterprising man- 
ager. To this may be added, the general 
courtesy on the part of Captain Godfrey 
and his officers and crew, all of whom are 
attention itself to the wants of passengers. 

A fine orchestra “accompanies the 
steamer, and the music dispensed is most 
inspiring. Arriving at Gloucester about 
12.15 P. M., enough time is given to take 
an electric car ride to Long Beach and 
visit other places of interest in this old 
town. One should not ferget to notice 
the cruel old rock on which the Hesperus 
was wrecked, and made famous by Long- 
fellow. 

——»—— 

To THe Dear.—A rich lady, cured of 
her Deafness and Noises in the Head by 
Dr. Nicholson’s Artificial Ear Drums, 
gave $10,000 to his Institute, so that deaf 
people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Address No. 4462 D, 
The Nicholson Institute, 780 Eighth 
Avenue, New York. 
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Lapigs will be pleased to know that 


Dr. Devine, | Miss Fisk, 144 Tremont Street, has re- 


ceived her fall line of flannel waists. 
These are in good season for mountain 
and beach travel, and are in very attrac- 
tive models and in various styles and 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Furulshed House for Sammer.—A furnished 
house, Il rooms and bath. in suburbs of Boston, 
leasantly situated on hill overlouking the water 
‘or rent during summer months. Sear steam 
and electric cars. Will be rented at low rate to 
responsible tenant. Possession given any time 
after June 1. Address Mrs. R. H. Barrows, 65 
Sawyer Ave , Dorchester, Mass. 








It is with great pleasure that we 
announce our 


FALL OPENING 


OF 


Ladies’ Flannel Waists 


The models are very attractive and 
in many colors. 


MISS M. F. FISK. 


144 Tremont Street. 





THE NAME OF 


VOSE 


upon a piano does not 
add to its cost, but it is 
a genuine guarantee of 


Excellence of Tone 

Honesty of Construction 
and 

Absolute Durability 


Call and see for your- 
self if the piano does 
not bear out the asser- 
tion. 











Sold for cash or on the monthly pay- 
ment plan and for rent. 


We sell other makes of pianos at prices 
that defy competition. 


Vose & Sons Piano G0. 


160 Boylston St., Boston. 
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ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent s 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 





{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The trans 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of th s singing people—give the liar in- 
sight into their national character and life that cap 
be obtained in no other way. They sing everything. 
joy aad oxrow, love and hate altke.— Grace Kim 

all, M.D. 





PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid 


——FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office ,Boston 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 
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